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RESIDENT WILSON’S speech after landing 
at Boston could not easily be surpassed for 
the clearness and loftiness with which it said 

exactly what needed saying. The President was 
appealing primarily to his fellow-countrymen, urging 
them to consent to America’s coming in and playing 
her full part within the future League of Nations. 
Over here in Europe we do not, perhaps, always 
realise what a change this means for her, nor how 
potent is the “lone hand” tradition, which it is 
necessary for the President to overcome. Frenchmen, 
Italians, and even Englishmen are apt to fidget over the 
curtailments which Mr. Wilson asks them to make 
in their national appetites and traditions, without 
remembering that he has asked a great thing from his 
own people too. He is undoubtedly right in holding 
that no real League of Nations can exist without in- 
cluding the United States as an active member; and 
also that without such a League there is no hope of a 
peaceful, progressive, or democratic future for man- 
kind. These are the cardinal truths about the present 
situation. The thing to be thankful for is, that there 
happens to be someone in the right position of authority, 
who has likewise the right gift for impressing them on 
the minds of the widest possible public. 


* * * 


For some unexplained reason the public is being 
mystified about the railways. The Act of 1871 had 
m view only the needs of mobilising an expeditionary 
force; and the railways were taken over only for a 
week at a time. We understand that the seventy-nine 
controlled companies have been for over four years, and 





still are, managed by the Railway Executive Committee 
which the Board of Trade appointed, literally from 
Sunday to Sunday, by virtue of the issue, each week, 
of a new Government notice under the Act. It was 
acclaimed as a concession by several railway chairmen 
during the past few weeks that the Government had 
agreed to the control (and the guaranteed revenue) 
being continued for two years after peace. But 
this promise was given by Mr. Runciman as long ago 
as August, 1914. It was even then obvious that 
the necessary statute for regulating the future of the 
lines could hardly be introduced until the second session 
after demobilisation had begun, so that no delay was 
involved in the pledge. Now the Minister of Ways and 
Communications, as vaguely indicated in the Home 
Secretary's speech on Wednesday introducing the Bill 
for the creation of such a Ministry, is to prepare the 
scheme and enter on the negotiations for the future— 
this meaning, as is well understood, a Nationalisation 
of Railways Bill next session. As a matter of fact, 
although all the Ministers do not seem to realise it, 
nationalisation was decided on “in principle” three 
months ago, when Sir Albert Stanley was authorised 
by the Prime Minister to concede (without consulting 
either any one railway company or the Railway Companies’ 
Association) an eight hours’ day for the entire service 
of the controlled companies. The bill which the 
companies would otherwise present for reparation of 
damage and compensation for the worsening of their 
property would be so extensive that no Government 
could propose to Parliament the necessary grant merely 
for the reinstatement of a capitalist monopoly. The 
economics of complete unification, too, are indispensable : 
and unification could not be permitted for the profit of 
the shareholders. What is not yet settled is the com- 
pensation to be awarded to the expropriated stock- 
holders, or the form to be taken by the public adminis- 
tration. Here is the work for Sir Eric Geddes, 
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The strangely assorted audience that was got together 
on Thursday for the Prime Minister to address, under the 
designation of a National Industrial Convention, will 
not, we think, much advance matters. The points at 
issue must be dealt with trade by trade, not by any 
mixed assembly. In the organised industries, the 
trade unions will not consent, as the boiler-makers 
have shown, to be merged in any joint committee, on 
which the representatives of any one trade feel them- 
selves hopelessly outvoted by others who know nothing 
of the special conditions. But the general committee 
which Mr. Arthur Henderson strove to get appointed 
might, at any rate, be the means of pressing on the 
Government and the House of Commons both the needs 
of the great mass of workers, male or female, who are 
very imperfectly organised, and such reforms as affect 
the wage-earning class as a whole. We can imagine 
that this committee might quicken the terribly slow 
progress of the Ministry of Labour about the fifty new 
Trade Boards that ought to be instituted. Such a 
committee might also draft a general Eight Hours Bill 
for all occupations, providing for any necessary modifica- 
tion within this maximum day for industries in which 
shorter hours had been reached by agreement, or in 
which special adjustments were required. It could 
press for a basic minimum wage, varying with the 
quarterly level of food prices, legally enforceable where 
no better terms had been made, adequate for complete 
subsistence. 


The most interesting information which has recently 
come from Russia is contained in an interview given to 
the Westminster Gazette by Mr. H. V. Keeling, a British 
trade-unionist who left Russia so recently as January 9th. 
Mr. Keeling speaks without bias against the Bolsheviks, 
and he offers no judgment on the possibility of their 
political theories, or anybody else’s, being realised 
under other circumstances. He is content to describe 
facts as they see them; and his picture is certainly 
terrible. He says that only a privileged class of Bol- 
sheviks, mainly soldiers, are entitled to get food; that 
these are used to keep down the starving masses of the 
population; that supplies are running shorter and 
shorter; and that Lenin and Trotsky and their col- 
leagues, whatever they may think about the ruin which 
they have made, “ don’t know how to get out of it, or 
what to do. The slightest sign of weakening and they 
are done. So they simply go ahead.’ The people do 
not rise because “ they have been used to tyranny, and 
have a sort of submissiveness which makes them accept 
things. I can assure you they are sick to death of it, 
and that nine-tenths of the people who keep in with the 
Bolsheviks and have to pretend to like them would do 
anything to get rid of them, if they knew how.” 


* * * 


We do not know how far Mr. Keeling can testify to 
anything beyond Petrograd and the neighbourhood. 
Even in Petrograd there are still, he says, 700,000 people, 
and the fact that these still manage to subsist, on 
however miserable a level of life, indicates that there is 
still some sort of transport organisation, as does that 
other fact that armies, running by general admission 
into hundreds of thousands of -men, are still fed, and 


some of them munitioned on outlying fronts. More- 
over, it has to be remembered that the vast majority 
of Russia’s population are peasants, and that actual 
famine as yet appears to exist only in the towns. We 
have done our best this year to gather information from 
all available public and private sources, and it seems 
to be generally agreed that the peasants still have food, 
but that the shortage of raw materials and machinery, 
and the cessation of work in the factories, are destroying 
the towns, as there is nothing they can give the peasants 
in exchange for food—which the Bolshevik troops, who 
at least appear to be active and organised, secure by 
coercion. ‘“‘ With the best will in the world,” a dis- 
tinguished Russian tells us, “they could not start 
again without a huge internal loan, which they cannot 
raise.” 


The intervention of foreign armies has been decided 
against. It is still uncertain what resistance the 
peasants, however they may dislike the Bolsheviks, 
would put up, fearing the loss of their newly-acquired 
land ; the job in any case is an immense one; and— 
this point we have again and again with the profoundest 
sincerity made—a military adventure in Russia at this 
stage would have caused great disturbance here. If 
Denikin’s army is as strong as its friends allege it to be, 
and the Red Army as demoralised and reluctant as they 
contend, the Russian civil war can be won by Russians 
themselves. But this much is clear: whatever happens 
in Russia, whether the Bolsheviks stay, or the persons 
most congenial to ourselves accede to power, the Russian 
machine will not again be started without lavish help 
from the outside world. 





And without such help, in a lesser degree, we believe 
that the immensely strong German machine may itself 
break down. Every competent observer in Germany 
bears witness that the German fighting spirit is quenched, 
that Germany as a military power is down and out: 
yet our sensationalists, anxious perhaps for a spectacular 
occupation of Berlin, continue to alarm the public with 
rumours that Germany is preparing again to strike. 
Every competent observer also notes dangerous signs 
of the shortage of food and all sorts of materials in 
Germany, and the prevalence of disease, whilst the 
increasing neurosis of Germany is evident in the con- 
tinual riots and assassinations, the latest murders 
being those of several Bavarian Ministers; yet many 
people here (including some true believers in force who 
a year ago were basely playing with the idea of a 
compromise peace with the Junkers) think of nothing 
but making the Hun suffer and wresting fantastic 
indemnities out of him. The Germans are the last 
people in the world to take to anarchy out of a native 
predisposition towards it. But a few more months of 
menaces and inaction on the part of the Allies and 
suspense and suffering in Germany, and the breakdown 
may come there also, a breakdown which would involve 
all those new young states for which we are so solicitous. 
In the end, with half Europe back in conditions unknown 
since the Dark Ages, our unreasoning vindictives may 
regret their work, and our ring-fence industrialists 
may learn that commercially a nation does not gain 
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by the ruin of other nations. Let us face the facts : 
the Allies will have to put the German on his feet at 


once. 


The early death of Mr. W. C. Anderson robs the 
political Labour movement of one of its most attractive 
and most promising figures. The son of a Banffshire 


blacksmith, he started life as a draper’s assistant, 


became an exceedingly successful organiser for the 
National Union of Shop Assistants, and finally devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the political work of the 
I.L.P. He had many of the very best qualities of the 
democracy of the Scottish East Coast—a good head, a 
sober and convinced idealism, a constant willingness to 
learn, an instinct for seeing easily through pretences 
and for avoiding being taken in; a strong will, steady 
purpose, cool temper, and ready resource in debate. 
When the war came he followed the L.L.P. in its pacifist 
line, but very notably distinguished himself by the 
absence of bitterness or mental distortion, with which 
he ploughed that lonely and trying furrow. It cost him 
his seat at the last General Election; but everybody 
at Westminster assumed that he would soon reappear. 
It is difficult to say in cold print all that those who 
knew him must now feel at the sudden eclipse of a 
career which for nearly twenty years had been so 
steadily and conspicuously growing both in usefulness 
and in promise. We profoundly sympathise with his 
widow. 
* * * 


Mr. Acland and his Committee on Dentistry are to 
be congratulated on a good and convincing report 
(Cd. 33, price 6d.). The nation sorely needs ten 
times as much dental attendance as it gets, yet the 
qualified practitioners scarcely increase in number. 
The evils of unqualified practice—some of it by com- 
panies unconcerned with health but touting to sell the 
dentures they manufacture—are great ; yet we cannot 
do without at least the best of the unregistered practi- 
tioners. The Committee recommend putting all the 
experienced and bona-fide practitioners on the register, 
and the legal prohibition of dental practice by 
unregistered persons; but only conditionally on /ree 
dental treatment being provided by the Local Health 
Authority for any person requiring it. This provision 
ought to be insisted on before the prohibition of un- 
qualified practice comes into force. Moreover, it is 
not to be a penal offence to extract a tooth for a sufferer 
from toothache, if there is no dentist handy, and if no 
more than a shilling is charged. The Committee press 
for complete dental care for all children at school, 
expectant mothers and insured persons. But the 
main provision must be the Public Dental Service which, 
with the assistance of a liberal Grant in Aid, every 
Health Authority should at once set up. Meanwhile 
the number of qualified dentists is to be increased by 
subsidising the dental colleges and shortening the 
curriculum. It is, however, recognised that this cannot 
produce all the dentists required, and—here the Com- 
mittee strike a significant new note—it would be 
invidious to continue to confine the profession to those 
Whose parents can afford to pay for the necessary 
education. Hence there are to be a large number— 
one witness said 500 a year to begin with—of national 
scholarships provided, tenable between 17 and 21, 








covering all expenses of dental training and “an ade- 
quate maintenance allowance.” It is, indeed, high 
time that we ceased to restrict the recruiting of Our 
brain-working professions to 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. 

x oa ca 


An Irish correspondent writes :—I hear that the new 
Chief Secretary, who arrived in Dublin at the end of last 
week, intends to spend the greater par’ of his time in 
this country, leaving the routine of Parliamentary 
business to the Attorney-General. Recent practice 
has varied greatly in this matter. Thus Mr. Birrell and 
Mr. Duke were rare visitors to Ireland, whilst Mr. Shortt 
was constantly travelling backwards and forwards 
between Westminster and Dublin Castle. Mr. Macpher- 
son is improving still further upon the plan of his 
immediate predecessor, and his decision is the more 
welcome since Lord French’s illness has for some time 
past left the Civil Government of Ireland without an 
effective head. The Chief Secretary is likely to have 
his hands full over here. Political affairs are, to put 
it moderately, in a very disquieting condition. On 
the surface there is calm, but, in the opinion of ex- 
perienced observers, it is a calm full of menace. I can 
confirm what was said here previously, that the Sinn 
Fein leaders—and probably also the much more danger- 
ous chiefs of the Irish Republican Brotherhood—are 
averse from immediate action of a violent kind; but 
their hands may again be forced by the extreme Labour 
section, which is credited with the intention of declaring 
a general strike early in March. Meantime, raids for 
arms by local Sinn Feiners and by soldiers are daily 
reported. Some political prisoners have been released 
(one of them Mrs. Clarke, dangerously ill), while others 
have been arrested, of whom the most notable is Mr. 
Robert Barton, M.P. for West Wicklow. Mr. Barton, 
who is a graduate of Christ Church, Oxford, and a large 
landowner, held a commission during the war in the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. He was arrested on Friday 
last when leaving a public meeting held at the Mansion 
House to promote co-operation in Dublin, on which he 
had presided. Why the arrest was made we do not 
know and are unlikely (if the recent precedents of 
secret courts-martial be followed) to hear. 


* x * 


It may be that behind all this tangle lies some clearly 
conceived Government policy. But, for the time 
being, Irishmen have given up trying to understand 
why things are done or left undone by our rulers. 
We are all much more interested by developments in 
the United States, where the Irish Race Convention, 
on the motion of Cardinal Gibbons (appearing for the 
first time on an Irish political platform) has appealed to 
England “ to realise that justice for Ireland, which she 
has so long denied, with grievous loss to Ireland, 
but also with great loss to herself, will remove from her 
path the bitterest hostility which she has to encounter 
all over the world, and will convince mankind of her 
sincerity when she says that she believes in liberty and 
justice for others as well as for herself.’ It is plain 
that the Irish question is to figure formidably in the 
party struggle in the States; for the Republicans are 
making huge efforts to win over the Irish vote, which 
has hitherto been overwhelmingly Democratic. 
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THE ISSUE OF NATIONALISATION 


HIS is a fateful week for British social history. 
A general miners’ strike next month, with the 
railwaymen and the transport workers joining 
in, would be a pitched battle, not between 
Labour and Capital, but between the most powerful indus- 
trial combination in the world and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government. The workmen, feeling that advantage 
has been taken of them, are determined. Six out of 
every seven of the 750,000 members of the Miners’ 
Federation have voted—the largest Trade Union 
ballot ever known—and five of the six have voted for 
a strike. My. Lloyd George has made it pretty plain 
that, if matters come to this issue, the Government will 
resort to extraordinary measures to beat the strike- 
measures such as tis country has never yet experienced. 
The powers of the Government are great. What with 
the Defence of the Realm Acts and the Military Service 
Acts; what with the enormous accumulation of plant 
and material of all kinds in the hands of the Ministers 
of Munitions and War, and the Admiralty, and of food- 
stuffs, present and arriving, in the hands of the Food 
Controller; what with the Government control over 
all means of communication and transport, including 
even the petrol, there is practically no limit to the 
action that might be taken against the strikers. The 
danger is that resort to such drastic measures as the 
Government is known to have in contemplation may 
‘* fire the heather.””’ The whole Co-operative Movement 
would be up in arms. The Trade Union Movement 
would be stirred to its depths. No one can feel sure (we 
feel reluctantly compelled to say this) what view would be 
taken by the soldiers, who are to-day only citizens 
in uniform, of their duty in the matter. Should we, 
in fact, be so very far distant from a much more moment- 
ous movement, the outcome of which no one can fore- 
see ? 

Once battle is joined, indeed, there can be none but a 
calamitous result. To say nothing of the shattering of 
all industrial relations, and the suffering which any 
general stoppage of the mines would cause, there could 
be no ending of such a dispute that would be other 
than perilous in the extreme. If the Miners’ Federation 
were beaten, it would create the most dangerous resent- 
ment, that would spread in a truly alarming way. On 
the other hand, if the Government had to make terms, 
the whole credit of the nation would be shaken. It is 
obviously one of those cases in which, among prudent 
folk, a settlement has to be obtained beforehand. 
The Government has committed itself to a Statutory 
Royal Commission, and has agreed to its reporting 
within three weeks. The fate of this country now lies, 
it seems, on whether that Report will be such as to 
prevent, at the very last moment, the strike notices 
of three-quarters of a million men, which will certainly 
be lodged, being acted upon. And, human nature 
being as it is, the character of that Report depends, 
almost entirely, on the way in which the Commission 
is constituted, on which Mr. Lloyd George’s final 
decision will not be known until this article isin the press. 
The Prime Minister has, therefore, in this matter, 
during these very days, the gravest of responsibilities. 
He can appoint members, whom the public will accept 
as quite a good choice, from whom he can confidently 
expect one report; or he may choose other members, 
equally acceptable to the public, from whom he will 
expect another report. What is vital is to get a report 
that will prevent the strike. Which report is Mr. 
Lloyd George selecting the members for ? 


The essential issue is whether or not the mines are 
toremain in the ownership of 1,500 joint-stock companies, 
aiming at maximum dividends, or whether the 
present Government control, which like all such control 
is open to many objections, shall pass into Government 
ownership. Mr. Lloyd George may say what he likes 
about the Commission’s interim report dealing only 
with wages and hours. It will afford no possible ground 
of settlement of the calamitous strike that will be then 
only a few days off unless it also gives a lead on nationali- 
sation. It is, indeed, inevitable that it should do so. 
The Commission cannot report with any utility, even 
on wages and hours, unless it takes into account the 
disadvantages and wastefulness of the present splitting 
up of the industry into fifteen hundred rival enter- 
prises; the way in which the operation of many a 
pit is fettered and impeded by the barriers which rival 
ownership erects between it and the neighbouring 
workings ; the scandalous waste of the 700,000 trucks 
(and of our railway facilities) that their separate private 
ownership entails; the costly discontinuity of pro- 
duction suffered at one or other time by every colliery 
owing to congestion at the pithead, due to the fluctua- 
tions, not in the aggregate demand for coal, or in the 
aggregate supply of trucks or ships, but in the transac- 
tions of a single enterprise; and theextent to which 
the produce is now eaten into by the economic vagaries 
of the distributive organisation. What respect will 
be given to a report by a Commission—appointed by 
one of the parties to the dispute—which should declare 
that the miners’ claims cannot be conceded, if it pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the hindrances which the 
existing chaos presents to more efficient working, 
more continuous transport, more economical distribu- 
‘tion, are continued unabated? Such a report would 
be, in itself, a justification of the action of the Miners’ 
Federation in making nationalisation its foremost 
demand. It would be proved to be right in claiming 
that its members should no longer be subject to such 
an inefficient and wasteful organisation of the trade by 
which they live. It is obvious that no report as to 
whether the industry can or cannot afford to pay higher 
wages, or could possibly be worked with a six-hour 
day, could be drafted, with any intelligence, even 
before March 20th without making an assumption, 
one way or the other, about unification of working, 
unification of transport, and unification of distribution. 
And unification, with regard to such a vital necessity 
as coal, necessarily means nationalisation. 

The points in dispute about wages and hours have, 
though the public does not know it, already been 
brought within measurable distance of settlement. 
What Mr. Justice Sankey’s Commission will have to do 
will be to clear away the dust in which the extraordinary 
profits of the industry—the figures being all known in 
the Coal Controller's Office—have been shrouded. 
The Miners’ Federation asks an all-round increase of 
30 per cent. Mr. Lloyd George has straightaway 
admitted their right to a shilling a day, which is about 
10 per cent., without any advance in their Standard of 
Life, merely to give them the same wages in com- 
modities as they were promised last year. The men 
ask for the same sort of reduction of hours as is being 
conceded to the railwaymen, the engineers, and _ship- 
builders, and scores of minor industries. No Royal 
Commission can nowadays suggest a longer working 
day for theeminers below ground, every moment ex- 
ceptionally exposed to accident,than is already custo- 
mary in occupations both less onerous and less hazard- 
ous. The only plea against at once conceding all that 
the miners ask is not that it is, on the face of it, un- 
reasonable, but that we are afraid that our coal will 
cost us more. Do we really mean that we must compel 
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the miners to remain below ground eight or nine hours 
out of every twenty-four, as the only means of main- 
taining Britain’s prosperity? The argument would 
be more impressive if we did not remember that the 
grandfathers of the present objectors were making 
exactly the same answer to the demand that little 
children of eight or nine years of age should not be kept 
to labour for as many hours in the depths of the mine. 
The miners will not be persuaded—the nation will 
not be persuaded—that the men’s claims cannot be 
conceded, so long as profits and rents and royalties by 
the tens of millions of pounds are being taken out of 
the mine by a few tens of thousands of families who are 
contributing no personal service in return. The public 
has no idea of the magnitude of the profits of, not one 
or two, but scores of great colliery companies since 
1913—profits which (including bonuses, new shares 
given away or issued under price, sums placed to reserve, 
and income tax paid on dividends) have amounted, 
in some notorious cases, to the entire invested capital 
being replaced in four or five years, leaving then a 
property saleable on the Cardiff Stock Exchange at 
four times its original cost. When it is pointed out, 
by way of reply, tliat there are some mines being worked 
“on the margin of cultivation,” yielding next to no 
profit, it is seldom realised how completely this rejoinder 
justifies the men’s claim for nationalisation. Only 
by nationalisation can the “ rent ’’—the advantage 
in productivity of the mines above the worst in use— 
be prevented from passing into private hands. On 
nationalisation, when the cost of coal would be an 
average per ton of the expense of working all the various 
pits and seams up to the common margin of cultivation, 
this economic rent would be available either for reduc- 
tion of price or advance of wage. 


Nationalisation, to use the language of the diploma- 
tists, is not a “ justiciable”’ issue. It is not a case 
for hearing witnesses. It can no more be settled on 
evidence than by a Court of Law. It is an issue of 
policy, on which opinions—which are really desires and 
feelings—will always differ, but on which, eventually, 
the Government and Parliament will have to come to a 
decision. The ten or a dozen gentlemen chosen as 
Commissioners can be of no special authority in such a 
matter. What they could usefully settle is the price 
to be paid. The Coal Controller's Department, with 
the assistance of the Inland Revenue, can work out, 
in a very few hours, what the transaction should cost, 
on the assumption that the compensation will be as- 
sessed on the principles laid down by the very authorita- 
tive Committee on State Purchase of the Liquor Trade. 
The nation cannot be expected to take into account 
war profiteering. The Exchequer must not be asked 
to capitalise the unconscionable war prices. We may 
take the actual receipts of the shareholders in 1913, 
an exceptionally good year for them, multiply this 
figure by the number of years’ purchase for which the 
properties could then have been sold on the Stock 
Exchange, and deduct from this 1913 capital value the 
percentage of depreciation owing to the rise in the rate 
of interest which has been suffered, on an average, by 
all securities. The result, subject to consideration of 
special cases not falling within the formula, gives a 
basis for compensation which has commended itself 
generally as equitable. It involves nothing like so 
large a financial transaction as the nationalisation of 
the railways, to which the Government committed 
itself in principle three months ago, but is only now 
moving to work out the details. The whole value of 
the mining industry is hardly one quarter of that of 
the railways. The question is, Can the nation, with 
safety or economy, any longer postpone the taking 
into national ownership of its most essential industry, a 
course which has long been found to be profitable in 
—to take two widely contrasted social experimenters— 
Germany and New Zealand ? 


BONE DRY? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN AMERICA. | 


T is rather more than a year since the distilling 
of whisky was stopped in the United States. On 
December Ist, 1918, the brewing of beer came to an 
end by Presidential edict. Ten days before this the 

President signed the Food Stimulation Bill, carrying the 
Sheppard amendment under which the American 
nation is to go dry three months from now, on the last 
day of June. These were war-emergency measures. 
But the extraordinary action of the State Legislatures, 
leading to the prohibition proclamation in Washington 
on January 29th, though doubtless quickened by the 
war, was of a different order. It was the fulfilment of a 
campaign carried on for a quarter of a century by scien- 
tific method. It produced the Eighteenth Amendment 
to that sacred instrument of government, the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And Section I. of the 
Eighteenth Amendment reads as follows : 

After one year from the ratification of this article the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

One year from the ratification is January 16th, 1920, 
after which date the United States, from coast to coast 
and from the Canadian border to the Rio Grande, is 
to be bone dry. If you ask, as most people seem to be 
asking, whether the thing is likely, or credible, the 
answer may perhaps best be given in the words of two 
representative journals holding opposite views on 
nearly every subject under the sun. The Boston 
Transcript (Tory) said: ‘The American people must 
adjust their lives to it, for it is not to be believed that 
they have, a& a nation, committed the hypocrisy of 
adopting prohibition with no intention to enforce it.” 
The Springfield Republican (Liberal), insisting that 
popular sentiment was behind the vote of the State 
Legislatures, said: “‘ The popular sentiment has been 
reinforced substantially by the current belief that, while 
prohibition might signally fail in limited areas, a whole 
continent gone dry could be kept dry.” 

It would be almost impossible to exaggerate the 
significance of the prohibition victory. Whether re- 
garded as the result of propaganda, a problem in social 
ethics, or an expression of the mass mind, it is a stagger- 
ing phenomenon. And not the least amazing thing 
about it was the avalanche of the concluding stage. 
The Congress which came into existence in 1917 adopted 
the federal amendment for national prohibition. The 
decision was not unexpected, although the general 
public did not look for so easy a triumph in Washington. 
During 1918 the movement gathered its astonishing 
momentum. By the end of the year thirty-one States 
were already dry, while in the whole country there were 
only 351 wet counties as against 2,546 counties dry by 
local option or State legislation. When Congress had 
by a two-thirds majority passed the federal amendment, 
it required ratification by three-fourths of the State 
Legislatures. Fifteen approved it during 1918. The re- 
mainder began voting at the New Year, and the observer 
would have said that, as the end came in sight, there 
was a lively race between the States for the honour of 
being thirty-sixth—that is, the one to complete the 
three-fourths majority. The coveted place was secured 
by Nebraska, on January 16th. Thereupon most of the 
remaining twelve, whose votes were no longer required, 
displayed a proper eagerness to “come in out of the 
wet.” Their Legislatures, apparently, were thinking 
that since the continent was going dry it would not do 
to go down to history as impenitent. New Jersey 
alone displayed any kind of liking for this distinction. 
In the ratification many curiosities were noted. Con- 
servative States like Massachusetts, which had steadily 
rejected prohibition as a State measure, were quite 
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ready to approve the federal amendment. California, 
with an immense wine industry and a general habit of 
indulgence in the lighter liquors, rejected prohibition 
on a referendum, but elected a Legislature which voted 
for ratification. The thirty-six States which decided 
the issue did not include New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, which together contain almost a quarter 
of the aggregate population of the Republic. But 
while the vote down to the crucial date in January repre- 
sented an actual minority, an overwhelming majority 
has now come in, and it may be assumed that to-day 
the prohibitionists would have nothing to fear from 
a national referendum. F 

Two main questions, I think, are being asked through- 
out the English-speaking world. These are: What 
influences have combined to achieve the result ? and 
Are we to believe that liquor is about vo be banished 
from its territory by a nation of one hundred millions ? 

In answering the first question we must take account 
first, not of the old Prohibition Party, but of that 
extraordinary organisation the Anti-Saloon League. 
Beginning operations twenty-five years ago, it set before 
itself the aim of a dry America by 1920. From the 
little town of Westerville, Ohio, its leaders have directed 
what is, I suppose, as complete an organisation for 
public agitation and education, and the use of social 
pressure, as is to be found in the world. America is the 
country of the card-index and the publicity machine. 
The Anti-Saloon League has applied both to the pro- 
hibition cause in perfection. All parties and groups, 
every institution, every commercial and _ professional 
interest, every society and club, are measured, estimated, 
and docketed by the experts of Westerville, Ohio. The 
record of every Senator and Congressman, every State 
and city official, every candidate for election or public 
appointment, is kept. Every church, evgry minister, 
is appraised. It is, I imagine, almost literally true 
that, outside the Catholic Church, no clergyman would 
dare to be in opposition. In every convention, con- 
ference, or other assembly the Anti-Saloon League has 
its scouts. In Washington and at all the State capitals 
no lobbyists can give points to the watch-dogs of pro- 
hibition. And now that victory has been attained in 
America, the same vast machine of vigilance and con- 
certed effort is to be turned over to the downright 
enforcement of the law. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if 
we were to assume that the revolution could have come 
about through the activity of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Since the prohibition minority entered upon its syste- 
matic crusade, the movement has been aided by almost 
innumerable streams of influence, the bare catalogue of 
which might easily fill a column. Among them we 
should have to include the following: The modern 
physician’s attitude to alcohol and the public-health 
crusade; the statistics of pauperism, crime, and in- 
sanity, and their presentation by social students and 
reformers; the varied agencies of child welfare; the 
manifold activities of the civic and good-government 
associations, conflicting at every turn with the liquor 
interest in politics; the denunciation of drinking by 
employers and the endless ramifications of the business- 
efficiency movement, stimulated immensely during the 
past two years by the army camp-community services 
and the fit-to-fight appeals; the constantly growing 
power of the Western States. From among these many 
influences, all working towards the liquorless com- 
munity, I should select the last two as perhaps the most 
important. During the past ten years or so American 
business has put the ban on liquor—a man cannot afford 
to drink. And in every department of American life 
you may observe the influence of those vigorous Western 
communities which, whether or not because they have 
“cut out the booze” and granted full citizenship to 
women, are setting the pace for the America of to- 


morrow. 


There remains the question of practicability. Will 
the American people submit, and_can prohibition be 
established as a national system? The sceptics point 
to the opposition of Labour, the vast communities of 
immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe, the 
alleged impossibility of a dry New York, Boston, 
Chicago. They say that an army of 50,000 inspectors 
would not be able to enforce the law. They assert that 
the returning soldier will insist upon getting drink, and 
they predict that either the constitutional amendment 
will be disregarded (it cannot be repealed so long as 
thirteen States—one more than one-fourth of the 
forty-eight—stand out for it), or the country will be 
given over to shameless and boundless “ bootlegging.” 
The situation is, of course, without a parallel, and I 
should not care to hazard anything in the nature of a 
dogmatic forecast. I am, however, disposed to set 
down, without comment, a few things which tend 
towards a dry America—the event which to most 
Englishmen seems a blank impossibility or absurdity. 
For ten years or more the American public has, by 
choice and habit and independently of the prohibition 
crusade, been moving towards total abstinence from 
liquor. It is possible to spend months in the United 
States without feeling any sort of embarrassment 
because you are “on the water wagon.” Labour and 
the foreign communities have accepted prohibition, 
including the Webb-Kenyon bone-dry law, in State 
after State without protest. Last year Michigan went 
dry, including the typical Middle-Western city of 
Detroit, now a place of a million inhabitants, including 
of course hundreds of thousands of the foreign-born, 
employed, most of them, in precisely the kinds of work 
that demand liquidation in beer. As for the soldiers, 
in camp and on active service, they are compelled to 
abstain, and at least half of them have grown up in 
places where the saloon is unknown. The great brew- 
eries of St. Louis and Wisconsin have long foreseen the 
changé, and prepared for it. An old prohibition region 
like Maine, or the States of the South (dry through fear 
of the Negro) have, as is well known, evolved an elabo- 
rate system of evasion. There is no such successful 
system in the West; and it is commonly agreed in 
America that, while State laws and city ordinances 
may be ignored, the federal law must be obeyed : Uncle 
Sam gets what he demands. Add to these considera- 
tions the fact that in no great country of the world, 
now that Imperial Germany is broken up, does the 
population obey, submit, follow, keep step, in a measure 
comparable with that of contemporary America. 


S. K. R. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
PROFITEERING 


[FROM A LABOUR CORRESPONDENT. | 


, | NHE public scandal of the National Factories has been 
rapidly followed by the still greater scandals of the 
National Ships and the National Shipyards. At 

every point the Government has made haste to surrender 

to the great shipowning and shipbuilding interests. The 
national control of tonnage is being abandoned in the greatest 
possible hurry, and shipowners are already anticipating 

a huge rise in freight rates on the tonnage released from 

‘Blue Book” restrictions. Not content with adopting 

this anti-social policy and making this quite unnecessary 

present to the shipping shareholders, the Government 
has given two further and still more handsome donations 
to the Coalition fund for the relief of distressed shipowners. 

It has sold the national ships already in commission, and it 

has also sold the’national ships which are under construction 
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to what the Times facetiously calls the “ shipping com- 
munity,” as represented by Lord Inchcape and Sir Owen 
Philipps. The effect of this policy is not merely that the 
shipowners acquire a large amount of new tonnage with a 
high earning capacity at very cheap rates: a far more 
serious result is that they achieve a monopoly by buying 
out their only possible competitor. Even if the State had 
taken the other bad steps indicated above and had released 
privately-owned tonnage from control, it could, by the full 
use of the national shipping now in commission or under 
construction, have acted as an effective check on the raising 
of freights to monopoly prices. That, presumably, is why 
the shipowners were so anxious to buy and the Ministry of 
Shipping and the Government tosell ; for, with international 
competition for some time at least virtually in abeyance, 
there is now absolutely no check left on the exaction of high 
monopoly prices by the “‘ shipping community.” The vast 
profits which the shipowners accumulated at the national 
expense in the early years of the war are likely to be as 
nothing beside the profits which they are now likely to 
gain as a direct result of the Government’s policy. 


The Government is nothing if not thorough in its defence 
of the interests of “‘ Big Business.”” Not content with dis- 
arming itself for the immediate future by the sale of the 
National Ships, it is also disarming itself for a longer period 
by the abandonment of the National Shipyards. These 
yards have been built and equipped at enormous national 
expense during the war, and are now fitted out on the most 
modern principles for scientific ship-construction. The 
Government’s policy in building them was submitted to 
a good deal of criticism—in which this journal took some 
share—because it was realised that they could not be expected 
to reach their full efficiency until after the end of the 
war. The experiment was defended on the ground that, 
even if this proved to be true, they would be national assets 
of the greatest importance during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, since the shipping shortage would continue long after 
the conclusion of peace. The prediction that the yards 
would not reach full efficiency during the war has been 
justified by the event, but the nation is now to be robbed 
of the fruits of its effort in order that, like the shipowners, 
the shipbuilding interest may have no competition to fear 
in its quest of monopoly prices. 

This extraordinarily comprehensive capitulation of the 
Government to the demands of Big Business has not passed 
unnoticed. Sir Leo Money, the late Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Shipping, resigned his post and joined the 
Labour Party as soon as he understood what the Govern- 
ment intended to do. The Director of the National Ship- 
yards has also resigned, and a lesser, but still a considerable, 
seandal—the abandonment of Government control of ship 
repairs—has led to the resignation of the director of that 
branch of the work of the Admiralty. The shipowners 
connected with the Government not unnaturally remain at 
their posts. 

Surely there has not been a scandal of equal magnitude 
with this in English political life since the eighteenth century. 
In normal times no Government could survive the public 
knowledge of these facts for more than a few days. This 
colossal piece of effrontery, this open surrender to the forces 
of private monopoly, is only possible because men’s eyes are 
turned another way—to the vast issues which confront the 
Conference now assembled in Paris. That is the unpleasant 
fact which we have to face. International issues still occupy 
the predominant place in men’s minds, and under cover 
of the clouds of international politics “ Reconstruction ” 
at home is pursuing a most sinister course. The business 
men who lent their services to Mr. George’s Government are 
now reaping their reward: the “shipping community” 
is fully assured that everything will be done to make easy 
the path of profiteering for the huge vested interest which 
it represents. 

Our morality, or at least the morality which now dominates 


our political life, is indeed a curious thing. For some years 
the air has been full of denunciations of “ profiteering,” 
and steps have even been taken, if not to keep war profits 
under check, at least to tax them in the publie interest. 
Not as much has been done as we should have liked to see, 
but at least something has been accomplished. But ap- 
parently, as soon as hostilities ceased, profiteering once more 
became a public virtue, at least for the interests which are 
big enough to count in the calculations of our present rulers. 
The whole policy of the Government since the Armistice, 
and its open and declared policy since the General Election, 
seem to be directed to the complete and immediate restora- 
tion—and more than restoration—of profiteering. 


We are, indeed, face to face with far more than a restora- 
tion of pre-war conditions in the shipping industry. The 
power and the close combination of the shipping interest 
have enormously increased during the war period. A 
situation exists in which a huge world shortage of tonnage- 
space affords a matchless opportunity for the exaction of 
monopoly prices. We are not returning to freedom of 
contract and open competition—even in the very limited 
sense in which these existed in the shipping world before 
the war—we are being handed over tied and helpless to a 
monopoly which possesses, and will certainly use, the power 
to raise the price of almost every commodity which we need. 


Of course, the usual cries of panic and havoc are being 
invoked in order to give some excuse for the Government’s 
action. It is being dinned into our ears that “ the supre- 
macy of our mercantile marine is threatened,”’ and almost 
every shipowner has long been assuring us that British 
shipowners cannot carry on unless they are immediately 
released from Government control and competition in every 
shape and form. We have the shipowners’ word for it, 
and we have nothing else, that unless they are allowed a 
free hand our mercantile supremacy will inevitably pass 
from us into other hands, notably those of the United 
States. Yet it is surely notorious, even in this country, 
that the United States’ shipbuilding programme, if not a 
fiasco, is at least very far from having come up to expecta- 
tions. 

What the shipowners have asked, and got, from the 
Government is more than a free hand —it virtually amounts 
to a colossal subsidy at the expense of the whole people. 
We could have dealt handsomely and generously by the 
shipowners—if we thought generosity desirable—without 
playing in this fashion completely into their hands. We 
could, if we so desired, have released tonnage gradually 
from control, employing the national ships to a large extent 
on direct Government work, and also using them as a means 
of regulating general freight rates, and preventing the 
exaction of monopoly prices even when tonnage becomes 
more adequate to demand. We could, further, have made 
the national ships the nucleus of a national fleet working in 
conjunction with a railway system under public ownership 
and administration. Without shipping nationalisation, and 
without the permanent continuance of Government control, 
we had in our hands the means of preventing the creation of 
a vast and unfettered shipping monopoly. 


The Government has chosen otherwise, and has lost the 
nation its chance. It has set its own hands to the building 
of a monopoly which the people will have sooner or 
later to destroy with infinite labour. It has thrown away 
millions of the taxpayers’ money, in the'teeth of the advice 
of the disinterested administrators whom it had itself 
appointed to look after the national interests. It has 
driven honest men into resignation, and fastened upon 
itself a stigma which must in the end bring it to public 
execration. Perhaps it can do such things safely for the 
moment, because the eyes of men are elsewhere, but misdeeds 
of this magnitude will be remembered when men turn their 
attention once more to internal affairs, and find out the 
frauds which have been »ractised upon them in the name 
of “Reconstruction.” 
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THE THREATENED GENTLEMAN 
M PADEREWSKI was reported some time ago 


to have said that the Bolshevik revolution was 

a ‘war against the toothbrush.” Whether the 

phrase is or is not applicable to what is going on in Eastern 
Europe we do not propose to discuss. It is a phrase worth 
noting, however, for we fancy it represents the fears of 
a great many people with regard to the tendencies of 
democracy, not only in Russia, but all over the civilised 
world. All the graces of life—manners, cleanliness, the 
arts—seem to the old-fashioned to be threatened by change. 
It is not possible, according to this view, for everybody 
to be a gentleman. It is all-important, therefore, they 
hold, to preserve the ring of gentlemen that already exists. 
Their imaginations can conceive no alternatives save having 
a sort of limited club of gentlemen and having no gentlemen 
at all. If Socialists had their way, they think, there would 
be no gentlemen at all. Socialism appears to them to 
be largely an attempt to drag down the gentleman. Even 
Liberalism, when it commits itself to a tiny tax on land, 
is represented as aiming a blow at men of noble birth and 
breeding and exiling them from their estates. The finance 
of democracy, we are told, will not only drive capital out 
of the country ; it will drive civilisation out of the country. 
It will give us a land where unemployables accumulate and 
gentility decays. We are not entirely without sympathy 
with the old-fashioned point of view. We do not agree 
with it, but we are never able to contemplate without a 
mild sentiment of regret the disappearance of even the 
most cumbersome dynasty or aristocracy. Who has not 
found himself sentimentally on the side of Hereward the 
Wake, of the Stuarts, of the French émigrés, of the 
Mohicans, of the slave-holders of the Southern States ? 
Who is not loyal in his imagination to the vanished races 
rather than to those that both succeed them and succeed ? 
We instinctively feel that the race owes something to those 
who represented a long inheritance of courtesy and ease 
and high living. It would be easy to write a doctrinaire 
history in which every aristocrat would appear, not as the 
flower of human society, but as a tentacled parasite. But 
we cannot accept the parasitic view of history. Parasitism 
is not the leading fact in history any more than it is in 
botany. We do not deny that there has been an all but 
continuous tradition of parasitism in history, and that a 
class that may be useful in one century may become 
parasitic in the next. But it is conceivable that even 
the most absolute monarchies and the most tyrannous 
aristocracies have played a necessary part in the evolution 
of society. One cannot read Professor Frazer without 
understanding something of the great part the institution 
of kingship played in raising men from the status of animals 
to the status of individuals. Similarly the institutions 
of property and even of slavery, whatever view we may 
take of their place in the present world, did at one stage 
in the evolution of society enable the human race to take 
a great step upward. It was probably not possible at 
earlier stages in human history for all men to have leisure. 
Man was still ignorant, incapable of organising, as we now 
interpret the word, a slave rather than a master of the 
forces of Nature. We are still, heaven knows, ignorant 
enough, and we have only reached the letter G in the 
alphabet of organisation, and Nature overthrows even 
the most cunning of us in the end. But even an average 
Bachelor of Arts knows a great deal that Aristotle did not 
know; and every time we put a match to a cigarette or 
speak over the telephone we reveal ourselves as the 
conquerors of Nature to an extent to which Alexander 
the Great never was. Hence it is reasonable to believe 
that the existence of a privileged class was at one time 
necessary in order to help a poor and ignorant world to 
rise slowly out of its poverty and ignorance. There are 
some people who deny the Athens of Pericles because its 
greatness was founded on slavery. This kind of conscious- 


ness seems to us absurd. It may be doubted whether 
at that period of history the world could have produced 
an Athens without the slavery that was then the necessary 
counterpart of civilised leisure. All men are born free, 
said the rosy idealists of the eighteenth century. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that all men are born slaves. 
The gentleman is simply the man who has become free. 
At first men became free only in small numbers. As 
knowledge and civilisation increased, the possibilities of 
freedom increased also. But they had not by the time 
of Pericles increased to such a point that it was possible 
for all the world to be free. In order that Athens might 
be free, it was probably necessary that other men should 
be slaves. We have now got well beyond that point in social 
evolution where slavery is either justifiable or necessary. We 
tell ourselves even that, if we were offered freedom at the 
price of the slavery of our fellow-creatures, our moral 
sense would spurn the gift. Let us not be self-righteous, 
however, at the expense of the ancestors of European 
civilisation. We, too, live in a world in which we easily 
find excuses for exploiting our fellows. It is not many 
years since a Cabinet Minister defended child-labour as 
the essential basis of one of our great industries. The 
moral sense, as well as the economic sense, of Europeans 
has begun to rebel against a doctrine so frightful. But 
it is not long since the moral sense of quite good men 
agcepted it without feeling in the least uncomfortable. 


Whether we like it or not, the gentleman of the past 
must always be seen against a background in which slaves 
or impoverished labourers or children in bondage are 
frequent figures. It may be open to question whether he 
has actually added to the miseries of his fellow-creatures ; 
it is undeniable that he has flourished at their expense. 
Had he not come into existeyce, it is possible that we might 
never have clambered above the social conditions of 
Australian aborigines. We might have shared an equality 
of misery without achieving an equality of freedom. The 
gentleman has come down through history, not merely 
annexing other people’s lands and bodies and goods and 
labour, but contributing the arts and learning and the 
graces of life as an inheritance to the world at large Many 
people will hold that he has been dear at the price. But 
to take this view too bitterly is to quarrel with Providence. 
We must be wary, however, in any interpretation of the 
will of Providence. Social conditions that may have been 
providential two or three thousand years ago may be a sin 
against the light to-day. The ancient world may not have 
possessed material resources sufficient to give every man 
the leisure to become a gentleman. Science, if we make a 
communal use of it, can provide us with those resources 
to-day. We are always talking about labour-saving 
machinery, but we have not yet fully realised that the 
proper definition of “ labour-saving” is “ leisure-giving.” 
The discovery of machinery, reasonably applied, is simply 
the discovery of leisure ; and the discovery of leisure is the 
discovery of gentlemen. We do not say that leisure of 
itself makes a gentleman, or even that a gentleman may not 
be in some circumstances a harder worker than a navvy. 
But he is none the less the product of a more or less leisured 
class and of the tastes of a leisured class. The intellectual, 
social and domestic atmosphere in which he lives is the result 
of a long tradition of leisure. From a very early time the 
poor have instinctively felt that the day would come when 
every man would be able to claim a part in that tradition. 
If the patrician was a necessary figure in the evolution of 
society, so was the discontented plebs. Spartacus as well 
as the slave-master has helped to civilise us. Glorious as 
the gentleman was, the protest against the gentleman was 
still more glorious. Kor it sprang from the feeling, however 
unconscious, not that there were too many gentlemen, 
but that there were too few. It was an attack, not on 
gentility, but on the monopoly of gentility. The life of a 
gentleman, it was seen or half-seen, must one day be made 
possible for everybody. And that, as we have often pointed 
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out, is the vision and the desire that are the real cause of all 
labour unrest to-day. The rich need not be afraid that the 
poor are going to take away their toothbrushes. The poor 
may not yet have learned the value of toothbrushes, but 
they have learned to long for that leisured sort of world 
which leads to the use of toothbrushes. Not that we 
imagine that the general extension of leisure is going to 
precipitate the world as by a miracle into the Golden Age. 
Leisure merely gives opportunities. You have only to make 
a twenty-four hours’ tour of the West-end of London to 
see that half the leisured classes to-day do not even take the 
trouble to civilise themselves. The theatres are crowded, 
but compare the plays that we go to see with the plays men 
went to see in the days of Pericles and in the days of Eliza- 
beth. One would imagine that the world had reverted to 
barbarism. Here is a world in which the average gentleman 
never reads a poem, but lives in a blasphemous house, 
amuses himself at an idiot theatre, takes his opinions from 
a “‘give-’em-hell Press,”’ and has less dignity of intellect 
and manners than a Tolstoyan peasant. Were it not that 
one knew that in their private lives most of these people 
were devoted to their wives, or their children, or somebody 
or other, there would be room for the gloomiest reflections 
on the present condition of humanity. It is not merely 
that the poor have not succeeded in becoming gentlemen ; 
it is that the gentlemen have not succeeded in becoming 
gentlemen. They have not the tastes or the education or 
the manners of gentlemen. They are centuries and centuries 
behind the Knights of the Round Table. We have been 
inclined during the last four years to take an optimistic 
view of the white man of the twentieth century. There is 
good reason for this optimism, provided it is not uncritical 
and self-satisfied. We have the right to be optimistic, 
however, only if we realise that we are nearer the bottom 
than the top of the ladder of civilisation. The plain fact 
is that we are not yet a world of gentlemen, and that in 
order to become so we shall have to provide ourselves with 
something more than toothbrushes. It is possible for the 
rich man as well as the Bolshevik to betray civilisation. 
Contempt of the intellect, contempt of courtesy, contempt 
of the social sense—these are even more ruinous than 
contempt of soap and dentifrice. We are betrayed by 
what is false within. We need not only the science to 
produce wealth, and the philosophy to distribute it, but the 
arts to use it. We have acquired the first to some extent, 
but we are still stammering over our infant lessons in the 
second and the third.’ The conception of the world as a 
community of equal and educated gentlemen is only be- 
ginning to dawn upon us outside fantastic fiction. It is 
the only conception by which Bolshevism can be finally 
defeated. 


GERMAN DAYS 


I.—Tue FRONTIER. 


T first I thought our march to the Rhine worthy of 
A a full Diary, in which my pen, over-fresh from four 
years’ stabling, should break into a galloping chronicle 
of the earliest days of peace; so charged with significance 
appeared the occasion, and so epic the journey afoot. But 
later I abandoned the project, or it abandoned me. There 
are events of which the experience seems to preclude the 
description, whether by reason of their depth, their super- 
ficiality, or their simple unexpectedness. Such have been 
the events and impressions of this war, from the insolent 
hiss of an arriving shell to the infinite repose of dead men 
scattered. Singular occurrences, tragic oddities ; let them 
pass in silence. The taste for sensation has already been 
fostered by a drama of actuality, and needs no stimulant. 
Our march to the Rhine had this in common with the 
war, that it was largely unexpected. It was also marked 


by that blend of happy inconsequence and stern formalism 
It was 


well known to every student of the military art. 





leisurely in no respect but that of pace, and gratified no 
ambition of the traveller except the most primitive, namely— 
to sleep in the largest number of beds within the shortest 
space of time. Before ten miles of our two hundred and 
fifty miles were covered, the desire to chronicle the affair 
had quite left me, and I was content to ride at the head of 
my company, as at any time since Loos, with a critical but 
wholly participatory interest in the shifting scene, and with 
the motion merely of one limb of a vast divisional centipede 
which crawled across the battlefields of yesterday, cast an 
indifferent glance at the last shell-crater or the penultimate 
heap of wreckage, discovered with pleasure a promised 
land of cows and orchards and chickens, encountered with 
surprise the first hastily constructed triumphal arches, 
reciprocated with restrained enthusiasm the sentiments of a 
vociferous liberated populace, and finally, breasting a 
landscape which seemed to swell in accord with this crescendo 
of emotion, took a winding road over the Ardennes to the 
frontier of the land of Grimm, where fairy tales come true. 

It was not until the morning when we reached this frontier 
that my desire recurred to commemorate the event; to 
lay, as it were, one solitary verbal tribute upon the grave of 
the war. The impulse was due, no doubt, to the historic 
nature of the occasion, upon which a series of printed orders 
and admonitions had enlightened us, but this in turn might 
be defined as the realisation of a romance. 

I remember that our road lay across a ridge of black 
bogland, hung with rainclouds and flanked by a winding 
valley with a river in flood. To gain the high ground of 
the border region we diverged into minor tributary valleys 
with an easterly trend, and this prospect, in the interval 
between storms, was animated by long files of infantry and 
wagons which could be seen straining at the ascent, and 
emerging in the distance against the sky. A heavy German 
gun with its tractor, abandoned by the roadside, marked 
the passage of the other army. In their attitude they 
resembled some monster, wounded in a chase, which has 
just failed to reach its lair. Near them a few scattered 
helmets bore the same evidence, and the viler débris of the 
war—gas-masks, clothing, empty tins and garbage—lay 
thicker in the last miles of invaded territory. These 
legacies were screened, as we approached the actual border- 
line, by the undergrowth of a dense forest, which further 
enhanced the mystery of the occasion by restricting our field 
of view. The fateful country, a few yards distant, was still 
unseen. 

In Germany, as has often been remarked, it seems natural 
to be in a forest. I found myself humming the innocent 
melody “‘O Tannenbaum ” (which, with us, has by some 
queer chance acquired a revolutionary libretto) and thinking 
of gnomes and elves. Legendary woodmen, it seemed, were 
tapping at enchanted trees, and from hidden escarpments 
rose the smoke of charcoal-burners’ huts. The singular 
gloom of pinewoods, arising from regularity of structure 
even more than from lack of illumination, descended upon us. 
Here must be the origin of Diirer’s design; his houses are 
elaborated fir-trees, just as his pigs are wild boars. Even 
the cathedral of Cologne has this arboreal, and truly German, 
genius. The twin towers of the west front are precisely 
elongated fir-cones. I could not recall in detail the interior 
of the building, but there remained an impression of many 
lofty and graceful trunks, each tapering into a canopy ; 
a recollection soon to be confirmed. I thought (as if the 
discovery were new) of the obscurity of the Germans, and 
the impossibility of seeing the wood of their culture for the 
trees of their forests. 

Our road, however, emerging on a downward slope, 
revealed suddenly a wide landscape of folding hills, square 
fields, and steepled churches, and this expanse of the actual 
Germany reminded me less of Grimm, but rather more of 
sanitation, local government and other valuable amenities 
of life which here exist in a high state of development. The 
prosaic view was perhaps encouraged by our own presence, 
for in the immediate foreground, beneath a Union Jack, 
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stood the divisional general receiving the salute. Facing 
him, over the roadway, a band playing ‘‘ The British 
Grenadiers” left no room for doubt regarding the location 
of the frontier. The demonstration was so impressive that 
at first one looked instinctively for a hostile spectator, but 
the only civilian figure to be seen was a distant farm labourer, 
who was ploughing with a team of oxen and would not turn 
his head. On second and finer thoughts, this ceremony 
in the midst of an empty countryside appeared worthy of 
the occasion. It was proud and modest at the same time ; 
lacking in imagination, but also, happily, in over-emphasis. 
At the command “ March at ease ”’ which relaxed the tension 
of the march past, I remember that there was no cheering 
in the ranks, but only a gurgle of laughter and conversation, 
registering, as it were, a respectable curiosity assuaged and 
a decent ambition gratified. 

In this fashion, drinking from our cup of victory as if 
from a common pint-pot at a wayside inn, we assumed the 
task of an invader, and were shortly housed in neat white 
cottages and farms, with tropical parlours, remote alike 
from the Germany of forest legend and the Germany of 
the university professor, but homely, rural and efficient. 
All villages have in some degree the air of clustering like a 
brood of chickens about the village steeple, or mother hen, 
but none more than those of the Catholic Rhenish province. 
It took us perhaps twenty-four hours to observe that the 
inhabitants were neither dangerous animals nor political 
assassins; but, this discovery once made, our journey to the 
Rhine became a comfortable progress, in which obliging 
Burgomasters competed for our favours and showered upon 
us the benefits of warmth and electric light. Even the fir- 
trees on our daily march seemed to wear a tame aspect, as 
though they grew from the soil only to be loaded with German 
toys and crackers. 

That is the cynical view, however, and cynicism only ex- 
plains one lie by another; it does not reveal the truth. 
After the considerable lies of the war it is not surprising 
that the Burgomaster should respond with an assumption of 
servility to the assumption of our invading uniform ; this 
is vulgarly known as camouflage, or self-protection, but 
I prefer to believe that beneath his disguise he remains at 
heart a woodman, rooted in his native forests, his spirit 
darkened by their shades, uplifted by their stature, troubled 
by their music, and capable of the daemon of heroism which 
has prolonged a stout resistance. If this be so, we shall 
better understand each other. D. 


THE FACT OF BEAUTY 


O one who studies Animate Nature can get past the 

fact of Beauty. It is as real as the force of gravity. 

, It used to be spoken of as though it were a quality of 
the exotic—of the Orchid and the Bird of Paradise—now 
we feel it most at our doors. St. Peter’s lesson has been 
learned, and we find naught common on the earth. As 
one of our own poets has said: Beauty crowds us all our 
life. We wish to nail up the thesis that all living things are 
beautiful, save those which do not live a free life, those that 
are diseased or parasitised, those that are half-made, and 
those which bear the marks of man’s fingers—monstrosities, 
for instance, which are naturally non-viable, but live a 
charmed life under human protection. With these excep- 
tions all living creatures are beautiful, especially when we 
see them in their natural surroundings. To those who 
maintain that Animate Nature is spotted with ugliness, we 
would reply that they are allowing themselves to be pre- 
oceupied with the quite exceptional cases to which we have 
referred, or that they are unable to attain the detachment 
required in order to appreciate the wsthetic points of, say, 
a snake or any other creature against which there is a strong 
racial or personal prejudice. To call a jellyfish anything 
but beautiful is either a confusion of thought or a submission 
to some unpleasant association, such as being severely 


stung when bathing. That there are many quaint, whimsical, 
grotesque creatures must be granted, to which conventionally 
minded zoologists who should have known better have 
given names like Moloch horridus, but we have never found 
any dubiety in the enthusiasm with which artists have 
greeted these delicious animals, and the makers of beauty 
surely form the court of appeal for all such cases. 

When we say that all free-living, fully-formed, healthy 
living creatures are beautiful, we mean that they excite 
in the spectator the characteristic kind of emotion which is 
called wxsthetic. The thing of beauty is a joy forever. The 
zesthetic emotion is distinctive; it brings no satiety ; 
it is annexed to particular qualities of shape, colour, and 
movement ; it grows as we share it with others; it grips 
us as organisms, body and soul, and remains with us incar- 
nate. Why should the quality of exciting this distinctive 
emotion be pervasive throughout the world of organisms, 
as compelling in new creatures which the human eye never 
saw before as in the familiar favourites with which the race 
has grown up? It is possible that some light is thrown on 
this question when we analyse the exsthetic delight which 
every normally constituted man feels when he watches the 
Shetland ponies racing in the field, the kingfisher darting 
up the stream like an arrow made of a piece of rainbow, the 
mayflies rising in a living cloud from a quiet stretch of the 
river, or the sea-anemones nestling like flowers in the niches 
of the seashore rocks. The forms, the colours, the move- 
ments, set up agreeable rhythmic processes in our eyes, 
agreeable rhythmic messages pass to our brain, and the 
good news—the pleasedness—is echoed throughout the 
body, in the pulse, for instance, and in the beating of the 
heart, as Wordsworth so well knew. The xsthetic emotion 
is certainly associated with a pleasing bodily resonance ; 
in other words, it has its physiological side. The second 
factor in our esthetic delight is perceptual. The “form” 
of what we contemplate is significant for us and satisfies 
our feeling. The more meaning is suffused into the material, 
the more our sense of beauty is enhanced. The lines and 
patterns and colours of living creatures go to make up a 
“form” which almost never disappoints. And in spite of 
some experts who maintain that nothing which does not 
appear can count in the ewsthetic impression, we agree with 
that thoughtful physiologist, Sir John Burdon Sanderson, 
who was persuaded that certain associated concepts, such 
as that of adaptiveness, have considerable influence in our 
esthetic enjoyment of animal form and structure, even 
when the ideas simply remain in the background of the mind. 

The question then is if there is any particular reason why 
animals and plants should delight us so uniformly, should 
give us esthetic pleasure with more infallibility and con- 
vincingness than human creations or inanimate objects do 
It has been known for centuries, and it has been borne out 
by recent experiments with children, that certain forms and 
patterns, as well as colour-combinations, are much more 
pleasing than others. There are lines that flow and shapes 
that sing. Why should there be among living creatures 
such a practical omnipresence of pleasing lines and colours? 
Must not part of the answer be that natural creatures are 
harmonious unities which have stood the test of time, 
which have been chiselled from within by harmonious meta- 
bolism and rhythmic orderly growth? Perfectly adaptive 
architecture from which all the useless has been eliminated, 
the organised ripple-marks of orderly regulated growth, 
the colour-expressions of successfully rhythmic metabolism 
from which everything disorderly has been sifted out, ought 
to be beautiful; that is to say, they may be expected to 
excite pleasant physiological processes in the spectator. 
Did not Meredith put the idea in a nutshell when he said : 
“Ugly is only halfway to a thing” ? There is almost no 
ugliness in Animate Nature because the lines and colours, 
in their arrangements and combinations, are the expression 
of unified, viable, well-sifted individualities which have 
stood the test of ages of selection. Has not Signor Croce 
defined beauty as “successful expression” ? In the age- 
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long struggle for existence, the inharmonious, the “ im- 
possible,” have been always weeded out before they took 
firm root, and multiplied. The monster is a contradiction 
in terms. Nature pronounces her verdict on ugliness by eli- 
minating it. Beauty is Nature’s stamp of approval on 
harmonious viable individuality. Unpleasing lines are to 
the eye what discords are to the ear, they ask of us what 
is out of order and out of tune. Human combinations of 
colours are often ugly and almost as painful as noises. They 
ask the “ impossible ’ from our retina. But such unpleasant 
colour-schemes never occur in wild nature, for that would 
mean a contradiction in terms. Even when organic colours 
are due to waste-products, as may be the case in withered 
leaf or butterfly’s wing, there is ‘‘ a beauty for ashes.” 

More than one naturalist has suggested a further step, 
that on our primary sensory delight, with its perceptual 
appreciation of significance, there is often added an associated 
idea that thrills us with pleasure. This may be best illus- 
trated, perhaps, in reference to what animals make outside 
of themselves, though it applies also to their use of materials 
within themselves. When we study the nests of birds, 
the webs of spiders, the combs of bees, the encasements of 
some arenaceous foraminifera, and so on, we recognise 
great effectiveness in the use of materials, or a selection of 
fit and congruent components, or a triumphing over technical 
difficulties, or an expression of individuality sometimes 
touching the confines of art. Then in a new way deep calls 
to deep, we have a sympathetic joy in the creature’s mastery 
of its materials and circumvention of difficulties. We 
enjoy a vicarious victory of mind or life over matter. As 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has well said: ‘‘ Asthetic emotion 
is the responsive thrill to creation realised, and life, seeing 
the image of its own power, knows that it is beautiful.” 
In any case, our thesis that all free-living, full-grown, 
wholesome organisms have the emotion-exciting quality of 
beauty in a degree which we may not be wrong in calling 
“unanimous ” is a proposition worth considering. Careful 
consideration may lead us to agree with the famous physio- 
logical philosopher who said: “ It is of high value to look 
upon beauty; not as a stranger in the world, not as a 
casual aspect afforded by some phenomena under accidental 
conditions, but as the fortunate revelation of that principle 
which permeates all reality with its living activity.” 

J. Artuur THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE Government has not yet come a cropper, but 
the number of sagacious beholders who think 
that it will come a cropper is undoubtedly 

increasing. A member of the Government itself has pre- 
dicted the great fall for about June. (He was probably 
prophesying for safety.) Too much optimism should not 
be built on the mere fact that this, “‘ the fateful week,” has 
passed without a rupture. If Labour and the Government 
continue on their present curves a first-class smash is bound 
to happen ; for the curve of Labour is a curve of increasing 
democracy and the curve of the Government is a curve of 
increasing oligarchy. The Triple Alliance in particular, and 
Labour in general, are waxing in power and in resolution, 
while the Government proceeds steadily towards a complete 
administrative tyranny. It is choking the House. It 
makes no concession as to food, nor as to imports, though 
the most cautious City organs support the anti-Govern- 
mental stunts of popular dailies‘about these matters. the 
new and marvellously drastic Treasury regulations for 
controlling capital issues are a direct challenge to the City. 
Mr. Lloyd George may be as clever as you like, but he is a 
master of only one device—government by expedient. A 
crisis arrives ; he meets it by an expedient specially designed 
for it, ignoring for the time all the secondary effects of the 
expedient. A more serious crisis arrives; he gives a still 
more brilliant exhibition of virtuosity, leading to a crisis 
yet more serious. And soon. The time must come when 
the virtuosity is not equal to the crisis, and that thrilling 





moment is likely to be hastened by the universal mistrust in 
which the Prime Minister is held. What we want is a 
creative mind, not a conjurer. The question is often asked : 
Is this Government really as stupid and shifty as it seems 
to be? Well, of course it is. ‘ 


* * * 


The foregoing amiable remarks refer to the Government 
on the domestic side. On the international side it has done, 
in my opinion, much better. But even here it is laying 
up trouble ; for, in common with every other big Govern 
ment without exception, it still hands out to the populace 
the beautiful notion that Germany can pay war-costs. Yet 
in common with every other big Government it is perfectly 
aware that Germany cannot. The day of full disclosure of 
the truth will bring immense turmoil to France, which tur- 
moil will reverberate throughout the world, and then 
M. Briand will no doubt raise again his adventurous head. 


* * * 


It is official that Mr. Geoffrey Dawson left the Times 
because he could not please Lord Northcliffe. Nobody will 
be able to please Lord Northcliffe for long, because Lord 
Northcliffe is in a funk about Labour and wants to insure 
too heavily against the wrath to come. Mr. Dawson 
belonged to Lord Milner’s celebrated kindergarten or society 
of youths for patronising the whole universe. He was at 
one time much too intimate with the leading Ulster sedition- 
ists, and I doubt if his mind is remarkable for elasticity. 
Nevertheless he made an impression generally favourable, 
and he certainly well maintained the prestige of the paper. 
Mr. Wickham Steed pleases Lord Northcliffe (for the present) ; 
he has a good record about the League of Nations; the 
Jugo-Slav question is utterly his ; he can out-talk anybody 
on earth. But his qualifications for editing the Times 
through an unprecedented Labour crisis have not yet been 
perceived by Fleet Street. 


* + ab 


What are euphemistically called “ demobilisation 
troubles * seem to have somewhat lessened lately at home. 
That is to say, spectacular mutinies have ceased. But I 
doubt whether our difficulties on the Continent (as to which 
we hear almost nothing in the Press) have diminished. 
A few well-informed questions in Parliament might be useful, 
for it is by no means sure that the authorities in France, 
Belgium, and Germany have had the wit to learn the lesson 
which was so sharply taught to Whitehall. A case “ tran- 
spired ” the other day of a soldier nearly fifty-one years of 
age who in response to his appeals for demobilisation was 
told that he could not be demobilised because of lack of 
transport. He then received a fortnight’s home leave. 
This is a brilliant instance of the traditional clumsiness of 
which Whitehall itself has been at any rate partially cured. 


* * * 


It is known that in small, mean ways certain Departments 
are perpetrating economies whose purpose is to neutralise 
the notorious lavishness of other Departments. I hope 
that the Local Government Board has not passed round the 
word that the indigent aged shall be robbed as far as possible 
of their rights ; but my mind is not quite easy on the point. 
I came across a case the other day of an old man who had 
been unsuccessfully trying for eighteen months past to 
obtain his old-age pension. At last he had been awarded 
5s. a week—not the proper three half-crowns. He was 
beginning to gloat upon his luck when he received an official 
letter stating that his pension had been objected to, that the 
award was cancelled, and that if he wanted to push the 
matter further he must appeal to the Local Government 
Board within a fortnight. Conceivably the cancellation 
was justifiable, but the form of the letter could not possibly 
be justified, for to this uneducated labourer, who probably 
had never quitted his native village, it gave no information 
as to the proper method of appeal; it did not even give 
an address to appeal to. Practically, it left the man as 
helpless as though he had been advised to fly in a Handley- 
Page to Sarawak and seek the ear of the Rajah. Not in 
such a manner should a poor fellow over seventy be deprived 
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of the interest on a capital of £260. The promised Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions ought to find enough to do. 


* * * 


I am told on excellent local authority that some farmers 
in the Eastern Counties are endeavouring to get over the 
troublesome minimum wage by dismissing men for short 
periods when they happen to be unable to use them or not 
to want them. This is, of course, very clever. There ought 
to be some way to prevent the minimum wage from giving 
birth to casual labour, but some sound people of my 
acquaintance hold that at present there is not. 


SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I regret to observe that THE New SraresMan of 
February 22nd makes a slip of which, strange to say, the Economist 
was also guilty on the same date, that of asserting that the cost 
of living has risen by 120 per cent. since July, 1914. It is the 
cost of food which has risen by that figure—a very different 
matter, of course. The Sumner Committee found that the 
cost of living, for the ‘*‘ working-class,” had risen by 80 per cent. 
The figure would be a little higher now, but a long way off 
120 per cent. 

Your slip, however, is a small matter. The question which 
I wish to raise is a general one. The writer of the article, and 
many other writers, take it for granted that the miners, the 
railwaymen, and others have a right to claim that their wages 
should rise in full proportion to the increase in the cost ofl iving. 
Now, it is clear that this cannot apply to everyone who receives 
#& wage or salary. No one asserts that the £5,000 a year of a 
Cabinet Minister ought to become £9,000 a year when the cost 
of living has risen by 80 per cent. Ought £500 a year to become 
£900? I doubt whether the most generous of employers has 
given such an advance. Where, then, is the line to be drawn, 
and on what principle ? 

The question is too large to discuss in a letter, but I venture 
to suggest that it is well worthy of consideration, which it has 
not, so far as I am aware, received. It appears to me that no 
one has a right to claim that his purchasing power should be 
equal to what it was before the war, i.e., that he should be entirely 
relieved from the economic effects of the war, unless his pre-war 
income was only just sufficient to maintain a decent existence. 
All those who possessed incomes above the subsistence level 
must expect to find their margin reduced, and to be compelled 
to purchase less not merely of superfluities, but of the ordinary 
comforts and conveniences which, before the war, they may have 
regarded as indispensable—unless, indeed, they prefer to reduce 
their savings, if any. In other words, most of us are properly 
called upon to lower our standard of living. 

The right principle is, I think, that which has been applied 
by the Treasury, in conjunction with the Civil Service Conciliation 
and Arbitration Board, to the Government servants. War 
bonuses have been granted (they may or may not be adequate), 
the proportion of which to salary diminishes as the salary rises, 
while for salaries above £1,500 no bonus is given. Thus temporary 
women clerks engaged at 25s. a week initial salary received 10s. a 
week, i.e., 40 per cent. increase; the man with £1,000 a year 
receives 12} per cent. 

Any hard-and-fast allowance must be unequal, since it does 
not, like the separation allowances, take into account the number 
of dependents, but the principle appears to be sound, being that 
of graduated taxation. 

The claim of the railwaymen that their pay was too low before 
the war, and therefore that they are entitled now to wages which 
will not merely restore their pre-war purchasing power, but 
increase it, raises a different question. My point is that at any 
rate the moderately comfortable classes have no right to claim 
that they shall be able to live on their pre-war level, and the 
question is—where is the line to be drawn ?—Yours, etc., 

Crvit, SERVANT. 

[The cost of food is relatively far more important to a working- 
class family than to any other. We say quite bluntly that in 

our opinion the working classes, generally speaking, are entitled to 
rises equivalent to the rises in prices, and that retrenchment must 
be made at the expense of the richer classes.— Ep. N.S.] 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The letters which have appeared in your cOlumns on 
the subject of Teachers’ Pensions are, perhaps unavoidably, 
incomplete in their statement of the conditions under which 
such pensions are to be granted. A full statement, avoiding 
details, is as follows: 

National provision is now made for pensions for all teachers 
in grant-aided schools. In calculating the pensions provision 
is made that all teaching in the past as well as in the future is 
to be recognised. 

No provision is made for teachers in private schools ; this 
is a point made clear in Miss Curtis’s letter. 

For teachers in those secondary schools which are not grant- 
aided and which are not private schools the following provisions 
are made. If such schools can make arrangements to comply 
with certain rules drawn up by the Board of Education (mainly 
with a view to ensuring their co-operation in “ the public system 
of education’’), the teachers in them may have their work in the 
future recognised for pension purposes. But no teaching done 
in the past in such schools is immediately recognisable for their 
purposes. There is an arrangement, however, by which a 
teacher in such a school, if he does ten years’ recognised service 
beginning April Ist, 1919, may have ten years of his previous 
service recognised. 

Some examples may make this clearer. The normal age at 
which a pension is granted is sixty. 

(i.) A teacher who is now fifty years old, and who is not teaching 
in a grant-aided school, may yet do ten years’ recognised 
service. He may then be allowed to count ten years of 
his previous service and so obtain about two-thirds of 
the usual benefits under the national scheme. 

(ii.) The position in this respect of a teacher in such a school, 
who is between fifty and fifty-five years of age, is some- 
what obscure. 

(iii.) A teacher who is over fifty-five years of age cannot possibly 
benefit under the scheme. 

Miss Curtis warns teachers in regard to the disabilities attend- 
ing service in private schools. To this should be added a similar 
warning to all who seek service in schools which are not private 
schools and which yet do not immediately make arrangements, 
that the teaching in them shall be recognised by the Treasury 
as qualifying for a pension. 

An appeal should also be made to all governing bodies of such 


schools to make the arrangements referred to. It is to be 
hoped that the Board of Education will not put any difficulties 
jn their way.—Yours, ete., T. M. A. Cooper. 


BOOKS FOR SERBIA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May we appeal through your columns for books for 
Serbia ? The Austro-Hungarians and the Bulgarians were at 
special pains to remove all means of education and culture in 
Serbia, and they destroyed her libraries after taking from them 
all that they themselves wanted. They also destroyed every 
printing-press in the country. It is impossible to state in a 
phrase all that such losses must mean to a nation. But those of 
us who have imagination will hardly refuse a gift from our well- 
filled bookshelves. Books, old or new, of practically every 
kind, and in any language, are needed, and should be sent 
to Miss Waring, Hon. Organising Secretary, for the Reconstruction 
of Serbian Libraries, Royal Society of Literature, 2 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.1. The name and address of sender 
should be given on the outside of the parcel. 

Those who wish to help and who cannot give books are asked 
to send donations towards expenses, and for the providing of 
books that may be missing from among the gifts. Cheques 
should be crossed Messrs. Coutts and Co., % War Fund of the 
Entente Committee.—Yours, etc., 

CREWE. 
Hon. Director of Foreign Affairs of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

[We heartily back this appeal, and any other on behalf of 

Serbia, which has suffered more than any of the Allies.—-Ep. N.S.] 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your Glasgow correspondent, with much consideration 
for the feelings of working-class mothers, shows very little for 
the well-being of their offspring. Does he think that the physical 
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act of bearing a child at once gives a woman the knowledge how 
to bring that child up properly? Is it possible he does not 
know that ignorance on the part of the mother is one of the 
most potent factors in our high rate of infant mortality ? Is 
he not aware that the untrained “ proverbial love” of the 
maternal parent is one of the greatest dangers a child has to 
face? She feeds him whenever he cries, carries him about in 
her arms when he should be covered up warmly in bed, gives 
him a dummy to suck directly he opens his mouth to air his 
lungs, excludes every. breath of fresh air from him, and then 
tells us she knows all about children, as she has had eight and 
has buried five! Only last week, at the Infants’ Welfare Centre 
where I work, a young and prosperous mother brought to us a 
puny, white-faced infant. On receiving the doctor's instruction 
that the child must be taken out each day, the reply was, “ Oh 
no, I cannot do that; my mother does not believe in taking 
children out, and she has had sixteen.” 

As the child begins to toddle the untrained mother gives him 
strong tea, pork, shellfish, or any food he may demand, tells us 
he will not go to bed till she goes herself, asks that ‘“* summer- 
time *”’ may no longer be adopted because she cannot get her 
five-year-old out of the streets till it is dark, and, in ways too 
numerous to mention, stunts his growth and development— 
crammed to the brim with motherly love herself the whole 
time ! 

The “ natural instinct,” which causes a hen to exclude all 
air from her chicks at night, and a cat to feed her kittens whenever 
they mew, cannot be left unguided in the case of the human 
organism. Infant Welfare Workers and Health Visitors are 
among the foremost to ask for a better environment for the 
little ones, and better pay for the parents, so that they may 
bring them up decently ; but unless better ‘“ mother-craft ” 
goes hand in hand with these we shall still have a tremendous 
loss of child life, and much preventible suffering among the 
children who survive. I recommend your Glasgow correspondent 
to study some of the Local Government Board maps and dia- 
grams, which show that the highest wage-rate is in many places 
coincident with the highest infant death-rate.—Yours, ete., 

H. D. PLayer, 
Hon. Sec., Preston Infant Welfare Association. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAN. 


Sm,—The article on ‘“* Women’s Village Councils” in the 
issue of February Ist is welcome for its own sake, and perhaps as 
an earnest of others, but even more for the admission in the 
opening paragraph. Fora journal of this kind and rank to say 
at such a time and in such aconnection that ‘* women well qualified 
to use their votes wisely are the exception ” is more than a sign 
of grace. There has been far too much reliance all through the 
struggle of the women for recognition on what the extremely 
small minority were and had done. The fact that the cream of 
the upper forms went on to the university or other advanced 
work (assuming that this has led in all cases to more enlightened 
political action) gave no ground for assuming that all was right 
with the bulk who did not, as quite recent events have proved. 

But, after all, any woman worker gets a sort of education in 
affairs, and is not only better material for the educator as a 
result, but looms urgently in the public eye. A class for which 
deplorably little has been done is that of the young married 
woman who had no career, and who is in grave danger of drifting 
as a result. These girls are, for the most part, the wives and 
daughters of men who usually vote—it may be not wisely but most 
certainly, at this present, too well—yet it is by no means certain 
that their women will do the same. These girls, whether just of 
an age to vote, or in the late twenties and thinking about it 
later, are at this moment nearer gripping reality than they have 
ever been. Their men, if not actually fighting, have been less 
available. Many have been servantless, and the daily anxiety 
as to food, especially for children, has prepared them to be far 
more concerned in the welfare of those outside their circle than 
ever their mothers were. 

In the great majority of constituencies at the last election the 
appeals to the women as women seem either to have been non- 
existent or beneath contempt. In far too many cases the matter 
served up “for women only ” was just the spume of election 
turmoil, or the thundering of intentions to do not only the un- 
desirable but the impossible. Small wonder, then, that ** I came 
out long before the end.” Women’s political organisations 
seem either to preach to the converted, or to refrain from any 


real attempt to educate—preferring, rather, to exploit certain 
useful feminine characteristics, useful to the organisation that is. 
These young women want such treatment to help them to right 
use of their vote as will be twice blessed, in that it will require 
the thinking out of a new plan. We are wiser nowadays than to 
send to their own sex women who obviously despise externals, or 
who consider marriage and child-rearing as a blind-alley occupa- 
tion. Equally, though, the various Churches do not stimulate, 
they often involve, women in this group, and that has to be 
reckoned with in planning to get them “ forrader.” They do 
not, as a rule, belong to clubs, but they do subscribe to as good 
a circulating library as they can afford, and the quality of the 
fiction they ask for is obviously going up. 

Again, verb. sap. !—Yours, etc., 

Leigh-on-Sea, 

February 11th. 


FLORENCE A. Woop. 


UNREST AMONG BRAINWORKERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTatTesMAN. 

Sir,—Claims of priority in making suggestions are generally 
specimens of offended egotism, but it may be of interest to your 
readers to know who first proposed that in the case of teachers, 
and other persons whose salaries come from a double source, 
there should be a local flat-rate salary for men and women, and 
a maintenance allowance awarded centrally. 

It was the writer of this letter. ‘Two years ago the suggestion 
was ignored as worthless by the women teachers (on the warpath 
to grab the married man’s salary) and by the pusillanimous male 
leaders of the profession. Nor would officialism look at it. 

I would refer you to Educational Administration and Criticism 
(1912), pp. 412-3, and Professionalism and Originality (1917), 
p. 253.—Yours, ete., F. H. Haywarp. 

87 Benthal Road, N.W. 


ROPS 
To the Editor of Tak NEW STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Some of us who love Art were sorry to find the destruc- 
tion of Rops’ erotic etchings described in your pages as vandalism. 
We have all heard much about the stupidity of the Censor, but 
on this occasion one feels tempted to applaud “* A Daniel come to 
judgment”! The vast majority of Rops’ work is ithyphallic 
and obscene, sometimes filthily blasphemous as well, the kind of 
thing that a man would be sent to prison for exhibiting in a shop- 
window. It is a curious and significant fact that not a single 
specimen—only a few cut out fragments at Vienna—is known to 
exist of Mare Antonio Raimondi’s famous or rather infamous 
prints after Julio Romano. That is the inevitable fate of all 
indecent art that is not hidden away in the private rooms of public 
galleries and museums where no ordinary person ever sees them. 

It is well known that among the Turner sketch-books and 
water-colours bequeathed to the National Gallery there were 
hundreds of erotic indecencies which were burned or carefully 
erased by the pious hands of Ruskin and the then keeper, Mr. 
Wornum. Now Turner was infinitely more “ illustrious ” than 
Rops, but what art lover can regret the destruction of the morbid 
aberrations of a great artist—the son of a woman who died in 
Bedlam—who in his moments of sobriety and sanity—sanity 
means health—was a “sun treader™ and priest of Apollo, a 
dreamer of noble dreams ! 

I am far from being prudish in this matter. The voluptuous 
side of the art of Correggio, Giorgione, Titian and Rubens is 
wholly delightful to me. The ascetic Ruskin, we remember, 
defended Titian’s Venus against Mark Twain's ribald and philistine 
attack ; and Swedenborg and Coventry Patmore found conjugal 
love even in heaven. But those great artists whose master- 
pieces are the pride of palaces were sensuous in a noble, sunny 
and healthy way, while Rops’ art is trés pompier, pretentious, 
underbred, essentially morbid, and can only adorn places like 
Maupassant’s Maison Tellier not frequented by decent people. 
In a word the Song of Solomon, which forms an integral part of 
the world’s greatest Book, compared with the kind of garbage 
Merry Muses and such like, which its devotees carefully lock up ! 

My delay in writing is caused by a temporary forgetfulness of 
the name of the authority from whose standard work in the 
British Museum Library I enclose an extract to prove that my 
opinion of M. Rops is not a personal eccentricity.—Y ours, etc., 


H. M, 





—————— 
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Miscellany 
THE CRITICS AND COVENTRY 
PATMORE 


HE most neglected great poet of the nineteenth 
century is still Coventry Patmore, who, if original- 


_ ity in its true sense, that is to say a piercing insight 
into first principles together with an astonishing gift of 
noting their reflections in every-day life, constitutes creative 
power, stands alone in the whole Victorian galaxy. This 
neglect is no new thing. Patmore has always been neg- 
lected. He had a vogue, never a hearing, popularity, never 
respect, at one time many readers, never at any time atten- 
tion. The reasons given for this neglect are that Patmore 
is “‘ sentimental,” especially about women, that he is 
“commonplace,” that he is ‘“ undemocratic,” and that 
his later work is difficult to follow. Yet the writer who, 
more than any other, has been charged with sentimentality 
on the subject of women said, “‘ There are few more dam- 
nable heresies than the doctrine of the equality of man and 
woman”; and that ‘The widely extended impatience 
of women under the present condition of things is nothing 
but an unconscious protest against the diminished manliness 
of men.” He further explained the unhappmess of many 
a wife upon the ground that she was most probably suffering 
“under the insupportable doubt as to whether she had 
got her master.” Clearly a modern writer with such 
opinions cannot be described accurately as a sentimental 
worshipper of skirts, nor can he have been commonplace, 
at any rate in his prose. Still, Patmore’s admirers have 
always made elaborate excuses for themselves. Even the 
men of genius who were his friends hardly knew what it 
was in him which they admired. Ruskin, who was always 
recommending him, never found the “right convincing 
word ” to explain Patmore’s peculiar contribution. Browning 
was cordial. Carlyle was flattering. Tennyson prophesied 
fame, but produced no arresting reason for his homage. It 
was, and is, the same with them all. Like their predecessors, 
present critics never mention Patmore without an uneasy 
apology. 

Since Patmore has been criticised not for his vagueness 
but for his extreme precision, since (I am bold to assert) he 
is never obscure, the difficulty which readers find in him, 
and lazily excuse by the gross charge of sentimentality, 
is an inability to bring his subject, and consequently the 
treatment dictated by that subject, into the range of their 
perspective. It is important to note that it was, first, 
the “‘ choice of subject,’ secondly the “ scene,’ and only 
thirdly the “treatment” of which even Mrs. Meynell 
complained. On reflection this should not surprise us. 

“To dig again the wells which the Philistines have 
filled” was Coventry Patmore’s idea of his function as a 
poet. He has been said to be a “ poet of one idea and of 
one metre.” The idea was that nuptial love, the ordinary 
courtship which leads to the ordinary marriage, was the 
great Myth in which all the secrets of religion, of human 
life, of art, of society were reflected, by reference to which 
they were to be apprehended, and in terms of which alone 
they could be approached with any chance of fruitful study. 
This idea is so staggeringly simple that inattentive people 
cannot be persuaded to recognise it as an idea at all. But 
it provided Patmore with a philosophy (Christianity had 
provided him with a religion) which reached from the 
home from which it sprang to the summit of catholic mysti- 
cism. To appreciate the originality of the conception we 
must remember two things. First, the Church possesses 
not only a religion, but also a philosophy with a definite 
metaphysic of its own. Secondly, the mysteries of life, 
as the great Myths remain to prove, are its Simplicities. 

Life, Beauty, or Love, which rationalists idly seek to 
define, are called the mysteries of existence. Truly re- 
garded, they are the primary Simplicities, for which reason, 


being the substance or foundation of all things, they must 
be reasoned from, and not about. The root of all things is 
necessarily itself “‘ absurd” (or without root), “ idiotic” 
(or in isolation). To apprehend this is to be one in ten 
thousand. Thus we observe that throughout life two 
classes of things escape general attention; those very 
remote, the remoteness of which proves that they do not 
concern us, and those so near that they fall within, and 
therefore miss, the focus of the common vision. It was 
the latter alone which Patmore saw, one especially which, 
as it was the closest, he deemed to be the chief. To Patmore, 
as to Plato, this was love. 

If we go to the poets in order to learn something about 
love, we shall have a curious experience. With every 
symptom we shall become acquainted. The manifestations 
of every mood will be exquisitely described. But of love 
itself we shall learn nothing. For the proofs that it exists 
do not reveal its nature. Let us clear the air. What is 
love? The love of an object is the perception of its beauty. 
Is it desire or benevolence? Both. Turning now to Pat- 
more, let us ask: Where are these to be found capable of 
most perfect combination? His answer is, in Christian, 
sacramental marriage. Accustomed to the uncertainties 
of the poets, we await Patmore’s answer to the further 
question : what does he mean by love? He replies without 
a moment’s hesitation : 

The love of marriage claims above 

All other kinds the name of love. 
Who will refuse to admit that this statement at least is 
refreshingly definite? What was its significance to him? 
Married love was the rehearsal of a divine communion, 
the precursory revelation of the love which God feels 
towards the soul. The nature of this communion, he said, 
could be apprehended only by meditation upon its antitype 
in nature. Consequently every mood of human love, in 


_courtship, in marriage, in the home, in the nursery, was 


to him a symbol of immediate, and of transcendental, 
significance. The detailed progress of a human love story, 
in fine, provided the data of experience in the light of which 
the relation of man to the universe became clear. Having 
this conviction, Patmore regarded those who saw in mar- 
riage either the tame conclusion of love, or merely legalised 
fornication, as 

Idiots who take the prologue for the piece, 

And think that all is ended just when it begins. 

In consequence of this belief, therefore, he set himself the 
task of proving that marriage was not the end or destruc- 
tion of love, but merely the professed initiation into a 
higher mystery. He is still almost alone in this convic- 
tion. Roman Catholic children have been heard to 
say that ‘“‘ marriage is rather a wicked sacrament ” ; 
the Church itself, which has always described the relation of 
God to the soul in the language of lovers (this explains 
why the Song of Songs was included in the Canon), has yet 
hesitated to insist that lovers, in virtue of their relation, 
are Godlike. Patmore’s real, original contribution to 
Christian mystical literature was to supply the emphasis, else- 
where lacking, on the divine nature of human love. Even 
when we turn to secular literature, the poets are still a 
long way behind the novelists, for to the poets the bridal 
bed is still the culmination of a love affair; although, 
even in Patmore’s time, the drama of marriage and the 
centre of the interest were coming to be found after the 
consummation. But this drama was, and still is, regarded 
not as part and parcel of the love interest, but as a new 
drama, a new situation with little beyond a formal relation 
to the infatuation of courtship. To Patmore the two were 
indissolubly one, and he found no difficulty in showing that 
quite as much psychological ingenuity could be expended 
within the circle of the marriage ring as Swinburne, Shelley, 
Byron or Baudelaire found possible outside it. He was 
alone in his day, and still is in ours, in finding drama in a 
completely happy union, and the interest of a love which is 
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perfectly obedient to law, not only great in itself, but far 
greater than the interest of rebellious passion. It is difficult 
to make people realise the originality of this achievement. 
We are inveterately brought up in the superstition that 
the devil has all the best tunes. Patmore proved the 
contrary. The convention opposed to him has the unre- 
sistance of a vapour and the omnipresence of a fog. This 
is the chief reason for the neglect of Coventry Patmore. 
People cannot believe that marriage is not, of its nature, 
prosaic. 

Patmore’s work falls into three closely co-ordinated parts. 
The Angel provides the data of experience, the Unknown 
Eros the transcendental heights of the philosophy based 
upon them. The prose essays and certain of the Odes 
provide the application of the theme to religion, to art, 
and to politics. That the little acorn of nuptial love could 
grow into so great an oak is very surprising to thoughtless 
people. Why should we bother with the idea at all? 
Because, apart from the art with which it is presented, 
there is offered to us here a philosophy with a more than 
common appeal to the affections and familiar experience of 
men, which is profound in its simplicity, which is rooted 
in the facts of every-day life, and which rises to heights 
of contemplation which put Plato himself out of counten- 
ance. There is no difficult technical jargon to be learnt. 
There is no waste of time in getting to work. The appeal 
to our sense of reality is as instant as the appeal of pain 
to the nerves. The higher we rise the greater is our sense 
of security, because we know thoroughly the foundation 
on which we stand, and have a human drama to which 
every transcendental experience can be referred, and in 
the course of which each such experience has been re- 
hearsed already. The fact that this philosophy is Christian 
in its metaphysic will set many people against it, and the 
only encouragement which can be offered to these is pro- 
bably the news that Christianity has a metaphysic! 

But since our main concern here is not Patmore’s idea 
so much as the confusion into which his critics have fallen, 
let us conclude by proving that the apologies which have 
been made for him are out of place. The story of “The 
Angel” depends entirely for its interest upon the subtlety of 
observation and interpretation which are lavished on the 
every-day incidents of an ordinary courtship which is 
followed by a happy marriage. The only gift which Patmore 
asked was the 

Power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words. 
Therefore, of malice aforethought, the whole point of the inci- 
dents themselves is to be as commonplace as possible. The 
whole attraction of the scene and subject is to lie in their 
familiarity. Patmore was not interested in “ love among the 
ruins.” He wanted to describe, like Ibsen later on, love 
in an ordinary modern house. He knew that to provide 
one perfect example is to fix a type for ever. If his subject 
was to boast a natural right to live, it must have a faithful 
contemporary setting. He himself revered the simple 
things of life, and supposed, with the naivety of a born 
artist, that the proper way to help others to share his 
reverence was to present simple things in their simplicity. 
Further, knowing that married love had never been made @ 
great poet’s central theme before, he proposed to make 
it the subject of a modern epic. It was a stupendous task 
to attempt, as all really simple tasks are. It made him 
the first of realists, but, unlike Zola and his school, instead 
of wishing to bring unmentionable facts to light, he wished 
to set traditional, that is to say respectable, ideals to poetry. 
Therefore, with a child’s seriousness, he deliberately put 
into poetry much which other poets had been careful 
to exclude. The dinner-bell rings with commendable 
punctuality throughout the entire epic. When a picnic 
is described, the fact that luncheon duly took place is 
recorded—for what would a picnic be without a lunch ? 
All this has made Coventry Patmore the enfant terrible of 
Parnassus. His critical fathers and mothers hastily excuse 


his infant solecisms, and after a blushing apology pass 
on to the elsewhere safer ground of the astonishing dis- 
tinction of his style. Yet since the very subject of the poem 
is Domesticity, to apologise for introducing domesticities is 
to condemn the subject outright ; and the point which I 
wish to emphasize is that at bottom it is the subject itself 
which is despised. Mrs. Meynell let the cat out of the bag 
without, I think, knowing it. Therefore if it is asked 
whether these details are necessary to the poem, the answer 
must be an unhesitating Yes. The details in the poem 
which have been objected to are really part and parcel of 
the peculiar glory of it. This can even be proved, by asking 
whether the poem would be the poem which it is without 
them. It would not. Patmore’s revisions, as Mrs. Meynell 
has the rare penetration to admit, were merely concessions 
to his readers. He left enough in the final edition to con- 
vince us that his best critic has divined him rightly. Pat- 
more determined to bring love poetry back to the hearth, 
because Eros, the divine child, is par excellence the domestic 
deity. The effect" which he produced can be described 
only by a mixed metaphor. He shocked the sophisticated 
conscience of the literary lunatics to the very marrow of its 
bones. These folk seem incapable of understanding that 
the domesticities are as much the proper atmosphere of 
married love as the moonlight and the balcony are the 
proper atmosphere of courtship. Patmore triumphantly 
made them proper to poetry too. His attempt does not 
convert modern narrative poetry to illiteracy, it has been 
the only means of keeping it alive; for ‘‘ The Angel ”’ lives 
as the one epic of modernity. It would dwindle to a series 
of lyrics without the domesticities. By their means he 
was able to rescue modern life for the epic. Vulgarity of 
style consists in literary, or other, mannerism, and the 
introduction of familiar details, in its challenge to our 
sophisticated tradition, tests poetical language so severely 
that only a very fine style can survive the attempt. 

That Patmore is the only great poet who has thought love 
“ worthy of a serious song ’’ may be the accident of genius— 
that he was, even in his few years of uncertain popularity, 
never accorded more than the position of a minor, shows, in 
view of the distinction of his verse, how great is the gulf 
between public sincerity and public morals. Otherwise 
it would be strange that the one poet of England, of home, 
and of beauty whom we have, notwithstanding the art 
with which he praised them, is still a bad second in the public 
regard even to the minor singers of their opposites, and 
that, in subject no less than in form, Shelley, or Blake, or 
Swinburne can win the admiration of thousands for their 
complex or vague desires, whereas he who was the laureate 
of all that Englishmen profess to admire still numbers but a 
small minority of readers—so strange in the ear of a modern 
Englishman sounds the praise of those Simplicities in which 
he professes all the beauty of religion and social order to 
be involved. Ospert BURDETT. 


PROTHALAMION 


HEN the evening came my love said to me: 
Let us go into the garden now that the 
sky is cool ; 


The garden of black-hellebore and rosemary, 
Where wild woodruff spills in a milky pool. 


Low we passed in the twilight, for the wavering heat 
Of day had waned: and round that shaded plot 
Of secret beauty the thickets clustered sweet : 
Here is heaven, our hearts whispered, but our lips 
spake not. 


Between that old garden and seas of lazy foam 
Gloomy and beautiful alleys of trees arise 
With spire of cypress and dreamy beechen dome, 
So dark that our enchanted sight knew nothing but 
the skies : 
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Veiled with a soft air, drench’d in the roses’ musk 
Or the dusky, dark carnation’s breath of clove : 
No stars burned in their deeps, but through the dusk 
I saw my love’s eyes, and they were brimmed with 
love. 


No star their secret ravished, no wasting moon 
Mocked the sad transience of those eternal hours : 
Only the soft, unseeing heaven of June, 
The ghosts of great trees, and the sleeping flowers. 


For doves that crooned in the leafy noonday now 
Were silent ; the night-jar sought his secret covers, 

Nor even a mild sea-whisper moved a creaking bough— 
Was ever a silence deeper made for lovers ? 


Was ever a moment meeter made for love ? 
Beautiful are your warm lips beneath my kiss; 
And all your yielding sweetness beautiful— 
Oh, never in all the world was such a night as this ! 
Francis Brett YOuNG. 


THE “REBELLION” OF THE 
SQUINTING WINDOWS 


T is a long cry to 1907, and since the disturb- 
ances in that year over Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World, no attempt has been made in 

Ireland, save for a protest now and then from some Catholic 
Vigilance Society, to interfere with the “freedom of 
literature.” Writers in Ireland—though the majority of 
them have been severe critics of Irish life, often in its funda- 
mentals of religion and patriotism—go unmolested, and 
sometimes even attain, as in the case of the political satirists 
of the Abbey Theatre, a great measure of popularity. It 
was with surprise, therefore, that one recently learnt of an 
“outbreak ” in Ireland which had to do not with the 
desire of land, or with militarist aggression, or with the 
German Plot, or even with the appointment of an ex- 
Carsonite Lord Chancellor, but with a literary event, the 
appearance of a novel curiously entitled The Valley of the 
Squinting Windows.* The author of the book, the son of 
a National school teacher in the Irish Midlands, where the 
scene is laid, went, so it seems, in danger of his life for some 
days ; and presently the whole country was proclaimed by 
Mr. Shortt in pursuance of the idea of resolute government. 

The story turns on the vindictive antagonisms, the petty 
meannesses, the habit of eavesdropping which characterise, 
almost without exception, the people of Garradinna. 
Mrs. Brennan, the little dressmaker, with her drunken 
husband, is capable, indeed, of devotion ; but it is half an 
effort to redeem her own name—besmirched by a lawless 
adventure of youth—and have the laugh over her enemies 
which leads to her sacrifice that her son, John, may be a 
priest of God ; and in her way of action she is no better than 
any of her neighbours. When she had been betrayed, she 
had revenged herself on the brother of her betrayer by 
tampering with a legitimate love-affair of the latter, and 
destroying it with the connivance of the local post-office, 
an institution which plays an important part in the intrigues 
of the Valley. This brother, Myles Shannon, proceeds in 
his turn to plot against Mrs. Brennan. 

There was her son. He had just gone to some kind of college in 
England to prepare for the priesthood, and the antecedents of a 
priest must be without blemish. To allow the blossom 
to brighten in her eye and then, suddenly, to wither it at a blast. 
To permit this John Brennan to approach the sacred portals of the 
priesthood and then to cause him to be cast adrift. . . When he had 
spoken of the Great War it was the condition of his own mind that 
had prompted the thought, for it was filled with the impulse of 
destruction. 

Destruction enough and to spare comes upon the Valley ; 
John Brennan falls in love with Rebecca Kerr, a young 


* The Valley of the Squinting Windows. ‘Talbot Press. 5s. net. 





school teacher, and the story closes with a murder committed 
by him upon Ulick Shannon—his mother’s natural son, 
Myles Shannon’s nephew, Rebecca’s destroyer. It may 
be said that the principal characters of the book—John 
Brennan, Mrs. Brennan, Rebecca, Myles Shannon—are 
human beings at least, living in a common condition of 
sorrow. But the minor personages of the story, composing 
Garradinna in the mass—gombeens, policemen, priests, post- 
mistresses, dipsomaniacs, all the occupants of the “ squinting 
windows *’—are dirt under the feet, worse than dirt, for the 
dirt cannot help being there. 

Mr. Brinsley MacNamara, the author of this work, is 
of peasant stock, and he holds that this largely accounts 
for the anger excited against him. It hurts peasants to 
think that one from among them should become a writer 
of books. At all events, The Valley of the Squinting 
Windows was denounced locally as “the worst book 
ever written in Ireland, England, America, or France,” and, 
at the same time, Mr. MacNamara was accused of having 
portrayed in some of his most desperate characters living 
people of his neighbourhood. The author fled to Dublin 
on his motor-bicycle, carrying stories of the dangers through 
which he had passed and of the action that had been taken 
against his father, the schoolmaster, who was said to have 
suggested the central incident in the novel. 

The disturbance has had its humorous aspect, too. It 
has led—although the book itself has no political tendencies 
—to a disintegration of the Sinn Fein movement in West- 
meath, the leaders thereof having disapproved of so savage 
a method of censorship. Then, in a period of comparative 
calm, the author, re-emerging, found that the most fantastical 
accounts of his book had gained currency. They were a 
reminiscence of Synge and the Playboy episode; thus it 
was said that Mr. Brinsley MacNamara had written a 
book in which the leading character was made a hero 
for having killed his seven wives, and in which another 
character “ hanged his father behind the room door and then 
went about bragging like hell.” 

Mr. MacNamara’s first work does not place him in the 
rank of Synge. Nor is there any real likeness between 
the circumstances of its reception and the Playboy troubles. 
The hostility to the Squinting Windows has been almost of 
a purely local character; and the case of Mr. Caradoc 
Evans, driven from his home in Wales for writing My 
People, is more to the point than the case of Synge. But 
this book has merits. There is power at times in the relation 
of tragic incidents; moreover, one welcomes, a priori, an 
Irish story which owes nothing, as to subject-matter, to 
the tragi-comedy of the Ireland of the newspapers. To 
many, Irish stories nowadays amount to little more than 
a debate, in illustration of this tragi-comedy, between 
personified opinions. Mr. MacNamara has eschewed politics 
completely. He implies nothing as to the responsibility 
of British government, or of the Church, or even of the 
“Party” for the state of affairs in Garradinna. Does 
he think that the horrid people of his book are characteristic 
of humanity; or is he showing up Irish rural life, rural 
life all the world over, or in Garradinna only? The Irish 
Press, which has received the book favourably, seems 
to have supposed that Garradinna alone was in question ; 
and its praise of Mr. MacNamara only intensified local anger. 
The Valley has been left to fight its own battle, which 
makes it the more desperate in retaliation. The thought 
of murder, if it occurred, was somewhat extreme. But perhaps 
Mr. MacNamara in describing the alarms through which 
he has lived exaggerates a little, following a notable Irish 
precedent. When he was writing Hail and Farewell, 
used not Mr. George Moore to relate how he suspected the 
Roman Church of making an attempt upon his life? There 
was also Mr. “Pat” Kenny, the anti-clerical writer of 
Economics for Irishmen, who lived so dangerously as a 
journalist in London. Making their own flesh creep has 
been for years a favourite affectation of Irish authors. 

N, M, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T has been my custom for some years to review here 
I the annual report on the operations of the Carnegie 
Trust. This year’s report announces fewer new 
“ departures * than usual, owing to the blighting influence 
of the war. Several grants were postponed. The amount 
spent in grants during the year was £45,120, of which 
£224 went to church organs, £17,930 to rural libraries, 
£6,500 to special libraries, £6,751 to town libraries, £1,225 
to physical welfare, £8,500 (a record sum) to music, and 
£4,000 to miscellaneous objects. Most of the new rural 
library schemes were pushed forward; but “ the absence 
of a definite legal basis for County Education Authority 
Schemes in England and Wales is a serious drawback, and 
one which the Trustees had hoped would be remedied in 
the English Education Act. Under present circum- 
stances they feel considerable hesitation in actively promot- 
ing further developments south of the Tweed, promising 
though the results of existing schemes are.” 


* * * 


As for the choice of books, the following remarks are 
made : 

Speaking generally, the rural population desires the same class 
of books as townsfolk, and any difference that is so far apparent 
may be ascribed to the fact that the proportion of children catered 
for is larger, and that the librarians have more opportunities of 
influencing the choice of books. It is worth notice that after fiction, 
works dealing with history, geography, travel, and biography are 
the most popular, and that in some places a distinct interest is shown 
in sociology. The percentage classed as fiction varies from 68.4 
in Gloucestershire and 72 in the North of Scotland to 86.7 in Stafford- 
shire and 93.4 in Kendal. Undoubtedly the former figures represent 
a more healthy proportion between fiction and works of a more 
solid class than the latter, and it will be interesting to observe 
whether, as the Gloucester scheme develops, the present relation 
between the two can be maintained. The excessively high propor- 
tion of fiction in the case of Westmorland is, no doubt, due in part 
to the fact that the Kendal scheme only deals with adults. Any 
real improvement in the taste for books must be looked for in the 
training and education of children. 


Other observations of interest in the report are : 


The chief blot on our Public Library system is the statutory 
limitation placed upon the amount of the rate that can be levied, 
and this entails another grave evil in the insufficient salaries often 
paid to town librarians. 

The Trustees sometimes receive requests for building grants from 
small towns in which the yield of the rate would obviously be quite 
inadequate for the maintenance of a proper Library. 


The activities of the Trustees as regards the encouragement 
of British Music have now included the preparation of a 
report (which Sir Henry Hadow is drawing up) on the 
following terms of reference : ‘‘ To investigate and describe 
the agencies which exist for promoting the practice and 
appreciation of the art of music among the people of the 
United Kingdom at the present time, and to report what 
steps might be taken towards their further encouragement 
in the future, either from the funds of the Trust or from other 
sources.” War difficulties retarded the publication of the 
works of British composers, and only Mr. Herbert Howell's 
“ Quartet in A minor” has appeared. Under Dr. Terry’s 
direction progress has been made with the recovery of the 
works of the musicians of the Tudor and Elizabethan age 
and the transcription of them into modern notation. 
Amongst the miscellaneous enterprises of the Trust I note 
that it has co-operated with the City Parochial Foundation 
in measures for putting the affairs of the Royal Victoria 
Hall (anglice “The Old Vic.) on a more satisfactory basis. 
This alone is enough to justify the Trust’s existence. 


* * * 


There are some interesting details in the annual reports 
on the several rural library schemes. 


In Staffordshire it is 





noted that “in a number of cases Head Teachers have 
adopted the expedient of issuing to the children books 
more suited to their parents. Thus I found that H. de B. 
Gibbons’ Industrial History of England had been issued to 
ten pupils, four of whom were thirteen years of age, and six 
not more than eleven.” But, adds this Pangloss of a 
reporter, “‘ it does not follow that the book had found no 
competent reader. Some fish can only be caught by 
throwing a fly over them incessantly.”” The demand for 
books among the Staffordshire miners varied directly with 
the local strength of the Miners’ Higher Education Move- 
ment. Where this was strong difficult books were de- 
manded, eagerly read, and made satisfactorily dirty. For 
the Gloucestershire centres statistics are given as to the 
demand for various books. In Carrisccross Westerman’s 
Fighting for Constantinople had fourteen readers, Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses ten, Allan Quatermain and others 
nine each, Puck of Pook’s Hill and Travels with a Donkey 
six each, Our Mutual Friend only two, and Hypatia one. 
The slump in the great Victorians seems to have extended 
to the villages, and the historian of the future may trace 
the operation on the bucolic mind of Gloucestershire of the 
pervasive influence of Mr. Lytton Strachey. In the next 
village catalogued Marion Crawford, Richard Jefferies, and 
Dean Church headed the list (Marion Crawford’s readers 
all being women), and Jane Austen’s Emma was a strong 
favourite ; in Lechlade the Child's Garden of Verses came 
out on top. The relative demand for fiction seems to 
diminish as one goes northwards ; in the Shetland Islands 
all sorts of practical and philosophical works are in demand. 
My own impression is that, great as the Trust’s work has 
been, these rural libraries are still so lamentably under- 
stocked with books that it is impossible to form any serious 
opinion as to the tastes of these districts. 


* w = 


Two or three years ago the Oxford University Press 
published a most interesting and skilfully made Dr. Johnson 
Calendar, compiled by Alexander Montgomerie Bell. The 
Cambridge University Press has now published a book 
which makes a worthy companion to it: The Story of 
Dr. Johnson, by S. C. Roberts. Mr. Roberts, like his pre- 
decessor, has realised that for many people Boswell is, 
at first sight, a large order. He has therefore extracted 
a great many of the most amusing passages from it, with 
some from Mrs. Thrale and other sources, put them together 
in categories, and illustrated them with reproductions 
from Reynolds, Rowlandson and other eighteenth-century 
artists. The extracts are linked up with commentary 
which makes the book a biography in miniature. Dr. 
Johnson is a man of whom all Englishmen are supposed 
to know something ; and if a man has very few quotations 
at his fingers’ ends the chances are that Dr. Johnson will 
come second to Shakespeare in his table of authors quoted. 


* Yet one continually meets men who have fought shy of 


Boswell on account of its length, not realising that they 
have missed acquaintance with one of the greatest men of 
whom we have record. I recommend Mr. Roberts’ book 
to anyone with an intelligent son or daughter aged fifteen. 


ak * ok 


Canon H. C. Beeching, of Norwich, who died suddenly this 
week, was an amiable bearded man who was as well known 
in some quarters as a critic as he was in others as a theo- 
logian. His edition of Vaughan in the Muses’ Library 
series was very well done and had an illuminating introduc- 
tion; he also edited Daniel and Drayton, and separate 
works of Shakespeare, Tennyson and Herbert. When 
young he published a book of verse. Two of his poems, 
including the popular song of a boy going down-hill on a 
bicycle, are in the Oxford Book of English Verse ; but the 
impulse towards creative work died. Canon Beeching 
wrote, and talked, very interestingly on Shakespeare. 

SOLOMONZEAGLE. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation and the Future of Industry. By Lreonanxp S. 
Wootr. Allen and Unwin. 


One reason why there are so few books about what is 
certainly the greatest and the most important part of our 
social organisation, the Co-operative Movement, is the 
difficulty of writing them so that they can be read. Pro- 
bably nine-tenths of the habitual purchasers of books are, 
about the Co-operative Movement, in a state of contented, 
and, indeed, largely unconscious ignorance. The whole 
day-time population of the City of London, for instance, 
which takes an interest in every joint-stock company with 
a capital of a million sterling, usually fails to realise the 
existence of the Co-operative Movement as a commercial 
enterprise with a capital of a hundred millions sterling, 
with a record of three-quarters of a century’s continuous 
financial success that hardly any other business can parallel, 
and with principles of operation that any stockbroker would 
dismiss as Utopian. A volume on the Co-operative Move- 
ment for such a man would need to give the elementary 
details of the co-operative world, fortified by columns 
of statistics and copies of balance-sheets. But nearly all 
the people who will buy books about co-operation are 
already convinced co-operators, who are tired of these in- 
cessantly repeated descriptions of ‘‘the Store” and ‘‘ the 
Wholesale,” and who are interested rather in the current 
problems of development of the movement as a whole or 
in its potential future. Mr. Woolf has achieved a distinct 
success in Co-operation and the Future of Industry, which 
may be recommended to anyone, whether a co-operator or 
not, who cares to understand what the movement stands 
for and what it has accomplished ; how it supplies tea and 
soap, and millinery and books, and how it deals with diffi- 
culties ; where it is falling short and where it is leading the 
way in social and political thought, and what prospects it 
offers for the future. It is a volume which can be read both 
by the beginner, who wants to know what it is all about, and 
by the veteran co-operator. 

Mr. Woolf raises many fascinating questions. What 
would have been the result on prices, for instance, and food 
distribution in 1915-8, if Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman 
in the first place, and Lord Devonport in the second, had 
really comprehended and approved of the Co-operative 
Movement ;_if they had realised that in it they had available 
an organised distributive network, extending to every 
county, and to nearly every sanitary district in Great 
Britain ; to which (as the sugar registration demonstrates) 
more than a quarter of the whole population were already 
affiliated, and to which the other three-fourths might easily 
have been attached ; working with trained, salaried staffs 
under democratically elected committees; having no in- 
terest in raising prices or in making profits (this is what the 
Ministers and civil servants found so incredible), and pene- 
trated with the idea of supplying all the wants of the con- 
sumers without levying on them any tribute of profit 
whatsoever ? There would have been no queues, and no 
outcry about profiteering, if the whole population could 
have been made members of the adjacent Co-operative 


Societies ; and if the Government purchases of sugar and ° 


wheat, beans and bacon, had been issued at cost price 
through the two great Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
according to the recorded memberships of the several 
societies. : 

About the vision of a future Co-operative Commonwealth 
in which Mr. Woolf prophetically indulges we are not 
so happy. He rightly conceives the Co-operative Society 
as an alternative to the municipality for many kinds of 
business, and he looks to see these two forms of Democratic 
Collectivism working in close union as partners. But when 
he adds to this a national organisation, which becomes 
none the less authoritarian because it is called a federation, 
and when he visualises a system of industrial conscription 
under which the whole population takes its turn at all the 
different kinds of “ necessary ” work, and spends the rest 
of the year on its hobbies—well, we don’t quite see the 
co-operators as we know them following along this road. 
Is it not better to follow the example, let us say, of the 
Indian Civil Service, and once a year select, for each occupa- 
tion in the Kingdom, from among all the candidates who 
willingly present themselves for it, the best qualified for 


the particular function, up to the number required to recruit 
the service? Those not chosen would have to present 
themselves for something else, their second choice, and go 
through the same ordeal. Whenever there was a dearth 
of sufficiently qualified candidates for any profession or 
service, the conditions would have to be made more attrac- 
tive. A large surplus of candidates for the specially popular 
occupations would result only in such a stringency of 
selection as would automatically raise the qualification. 
Such a system of recruiting, if based on genuine equality 
of educational opportunity for all young people, would 
seem to combine the largest practicable “freedom of 
choice *” of work, which is the liberty we most cherish, 
with the necessity of getting for each social function exactly 
the persons who are best qualified to exercise it. 


POLITICAL PERSONALITIES 


Uncensored Celebrities. By E. T. Raymonp. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


When Mr. Belloc and his followers in the attack on ** the 
unreality of party politics ” desired to introduce a lighter 
note into the gravity of their campaign, an easy prey lay 
ready to their hands in the less serious political journalist, 
the ‘‘ Sketch Writer,” who endeavours to make the persons 
of the struggle seem not only real to his readers but 
especially real as capable of being the objects of loyalty or 
detestation on the part of adherents or opponents. It was 
almost too easy to - worth doing. On the one hand Mr. 
Asquith winced under the sarcastic invective of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, on the other Mr. Bonar Law cowered before 
the moral thunder of Mr. Lloyd George. Leaders blushed, 
turned pale, frowned, showed signs of disconcertedness, 
were indignant, scornful, magnanimous, during the debates 
of the House of Commons with as much punctuality and 
obviousness as if the whole affair had been a carefully 
rehearsed melodrama. This was certainly one way of 
arousing public interest in political disputes. Readers 
with an eye for the dramatic situation were inclined to 
despise Mr. Bonar Law for cowering before Mr. Lloyd 
George or to sympathise with the democratic Mr. Asquith 
when he winced under the aristocratic sarcasm of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

But these pictures were printed too exclusively in a sort 
of two-colour process. One leader thundered and the 
other cowered ; there were no gradations, no fine shades in 
between ; and, in fact, political portraiture was then, as it 
often has been in this country, in a very bad way. Even 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s Prophets, Priests and Kings, though 
it had more realism and a great deal of clever drawing, was 
done too exclusively from the party standpoint. And Mr. 
Belloc’s conclusion that all the leaders on both sides were a 
set of mechanical marionettes of no importance, though 
less tedious, was not much more enlightening. The advan- 
tage of Mr. Raymond’s book is, in the first place, that he 
admits that on the whole political leaders gain their positions 
by means of exceptional qualifications, and further that they 
have personalities which affect their policies ; in the second 
place, that his party bias, if discoverable, is so only at the 

rice of some consideration and does not noticeably influence 
his judgment. 

Where his sympathies would have lain in the pre-war 
divisions of party it is, indeed, almost impossible to ascertain. 
But a newer test has arisen than that which asked in 1914 
whether a man was Liberal or Conservative, whether he 
was a Home Ruler or not, whether he favoured Free Trade 
or Tariff Reform. Some persons ask in which lobby he voted 
or would have voted in the division on the Maurice debate. 
But the question can be put more precisely than that. And 
one of the great factors which are making for the new 
orientation of opinion can be indicated by the question 
whether the person under consideration approved of the 
dislodgment of the Asquith Government in 1916. How- 
ever Mr. Raymond might answer this question, he clearly 
disapproves strongly of the manner in which it was effected. 
Yet he is able to criticise Mr. Asquith as frankly and acutely 
as this : ‘ 

r. ith sses immense reserves of mental energy, but, 
like Be por Ks meng he likes to keep a large balance and has an 
objection to drawing cheques. He can get through the work of 

f a dozen men when pressed, but he prefers to economise effort 
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when possible. This tendency has been the main cause of the 
many embarrassments in which he has been involved. Again and 
again, before the war, it looked as if the Government must fall, 
when Mr. Asquith has put matters right by a masterpiece of legerde- 
main. But this very skill in ee Sea situations, and 
loosing the most fearsome tangle, “ iliar as his garter,’ only 
proves the existence of a weakness. The finest driver may be 
unfortunate sometimes, and when an accident happens to his team 
it goes to his credit that he has made the best of a bad job. But 
the man whose horses are always going down on their knees will not 
be chosen as a Royal whip, though he possesses a very genius for 
getting them on their legs again without serious damage. 


Mr. Raymond adds that “‘ this lack of vigilance is partly, 
no doubt, due to the lawyer’s habit of leaving things till 
they arise,” and he remarks sardonically that the “fault 
is . no means confined to statesmen belonging to the 
higher branch of the profession.” Yet, in writing of Mr. Lloyd 
George, he ‘‘ cannot withhold admiration from much we 
have seen, even if we have to place limits to our worship.” 


The truth is that Mr. Raymond’s sketches, though not, as he 
announces in his preface, “‘ meant for the hero-worshipper,”’ 
are certainly meant for the partisan—for the partisan, that 
is to say, who has been on the one hand bewildered, and on 
the other hand confirmed in enthusiastic prejudices by 
the events of the last four years. ‘‘ The Hero as Politician,” 
he says, ‘‘ always rare, is not discoverable just now by the 
present writer. But, while for the most part one can 
only say of political things that they have got themselves 
transacted somehow,” they have still got themselves trans- 
acted by human agency and will continue to be subject to 
that condition. Therefore, before we settle down to a 
renewal of the old party strife, before the Gallery Correspon- 
dent has familiarised himself with the withering powers 
of invective wielded by Sir Eric Geddes, the aristocratic 
aloofness of Lord Beaverbrook and the lambent wit of Mr. 
Adamson, it is as well that someone, suppressing whatever 
may be his own party leanings, should attempt an estimate 
of the protagonist, great and small, in terms as cool and 
detached as those he would apply to his own circle of 
acquaintance. 


And Mr. Raymond’s criticism is as acute and as valuable 
in dealing with the smaller figures as with the greater. He 
does not allow himself to be distracted by the momentary 
bubble of a newspaper legend ; and he is particularly good 
when he examines the mythos (we use the word without 
prejudice) of the Geddes family. For months, he says, the 
general public “went on chanting with Islamic simplicity, 
* Brainy is Eric, and Auckland is his brother.” As he con- 
tinues to observe, no doubt the legend has some foundation 
in fact; and indeed only those who know for precisely what 
qualifications Sir Auckland was appointed, first, Director 
of Recruiting and then Minister of National Service can 
say how far he fulfilled expectations. He did not necessarily 
receive office because he was “ brainy,” because he could 
conceive and initiate policy; but perhaps because he could 
be trusted to carry out someone else’s policy, whatever it 
was, with as much energy and enthusiasm as though it were 
his own. Nevertheless the general public applauded him 
because it believed him to be “ brainy”; and, if he is to 
remain in political life, it is just as well that someone should 
examine the grounds which the general public has for its 
belief. The same thing applies to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and 
to such older figures of the middle distance as Mr. Walter 
Long and Lord Newton. On these, as on Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Milner, Lord Haldane, Lord Northcliffe and the rest, 
Mr. Raymond turns the bright beam of his sceptical inquiry. 
He is sceptical, because most of them claim to be great men 
and are not; but he is not sceptical of their claim to be great 
figures in the present state of affairs. They exist; they 
have their influence ; and their personalities are worthy of 
exploration. Mr. Raymond explores. He turns over the 
gifts of this statesman or that, rejecting here, applauding 
there, neither uttering pans nor dismissing all in a general 

and barren condemnation. Here and there we strongly dis- 
agree with him; here and there he is unfair; sometimes, 
though rarely, we suspect him of writing on inadequate know- 
ledge. But usually he is both impartial and illuminating. 
His book will not supply ammunition to any party ; but it is 
rather like the dash of cold water thrown into boiling coffee 
to settle the grounds. It is eminently a book for partisans 


who would like to enter into the new political contest with 
their choice based on a lucid and reasonable view of facts. 


_ THE CITY OF COMRADES. By Basil King. 





| 


are happy to report that the demand for MARSHAL FOCH’S 
great book continues undiminished, and that the welcome 
extended to it by the Press has been universal. It is to be found 
at all Libraries and every good bookseller’s. 


The PRINCIPLES of WAR. 


By MARSHAL FOCH, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 


maps and diagrams. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 

They are publishing this week the most important study of the 
ex-Kaiser which has hitherto appeared, a book which has already 
been highly praised by SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL 
in the British Weekly. The author was American Ambassador 
to Germany, and he writes of what he knows with no uncertain 
vigour. 


Impressions of the Kaiser. 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, formerly American Ambassador 
to Berlin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





They are also issuing the new book by Mr. ALEC WAUGH, 
whose school story “‘The Loom of Youth” is now in its 20th 
thousand. This book is an honest, good-natured account of 
prison life in Germany, full of humorous sketches of the military 
prisoners and the life they lived, and illustrated by brilliant 
pen-and-ink pictures by Mr. Waugh’s fellow-prisoner, Captain 
R. T. Roussel, of the Connaught Rangers. 


. > 
The Prisoners of Mainz. 
By ALEC WAUGH, Author of ‘The Loom of Youth.’ With 
illustrations by CAPTAIN R. T. ROUSSEL. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Another spirited and entertaining book just ready for- publi- 
cation is Mr. FRANCIS B. COOKE’S latest yachting volume, 
| a collection of stories, adventures, and sporting incidents recorded 
by one of the best-known British yachtsmen, and profusely 
illustrated. 


In Tidal Waters. 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of ‘“ The Corinthian | 
Yachtsman’s Handbook,” ‘Cruising Hints,’’ ‘‘ Seamanship 
for Small Yachts,’ *‘ Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &c. | 
Demy 8vo. Withillustrations byC. FLEMING WILLIAMS. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Few educational movements have aroused more interest than 
that which expressed itself at REPTON in that independent and 
original periodical, A Public School Looks at the World, which 
was eventually suppressed by the authorities. The whole story 
of the movement is told in a book called 


The School and the World. 


By VICTOR GOLLANCZ and DAVID SOMERVELL. 
| Crown 8vo. is. net. 
NOW READY EVERYWHERE AND IN GREAT DEMAND. 


Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS is one of the first living 
authorities upon French life and character, and her new book 
has been acclaimed everywhere for its timely revelation of 
questions of the hour, which the Press generally hesitate to 
discuss. Ask for it at your Library, where it is now ready and 
waiting. 


The France I Know. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S Latest Novels Include 


7s. net. 


THE LAW OF THE GUN. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
Second Edition. 7s. net. 


By Mrs. Belloe Lowndes. 


OUT OF THE WAR? 





7s. net. 
THE SILENT BATTLEFIELD. By Mary L. Pendered. 
7s. net. 
QUEEN JENNIE. By May Wynne. 7s. net. 


“Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


Forces. Translated by HILAIRE BELLOC, with numerous | 
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CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. | 
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TWO FRENCH NOVELS 


Valentin. By Emite Henrior. Collection du Roman 
Littéraire. Albin Michel, Paris. 
Cesar Capeéran, ou la Tradition. By Louis Cover. Galli- 
mard, Paris. 
They order these things better in France . . . including 


publishers’ puffs. ‘‘ Valentin, émouvant conflit de amour 
et de l’amitié fera pleurer bien des beaux yeux.” It is 
hard luck on any man to have his book ushered into the 
world with a birth certificate like this. Does M. Henriot 
deserve it? After reading Valentin (unmoved .. . for 
our eyes, We suppose, are not sufficiently beaux), we are almost 
inclined to think that he does. 

Valentin contains only three characters, two male and one 
female. The men are friends; the woman, who at the 
beginning of the book is the mistress of one of them, becomes, 
by about page 150, the mistress of both. The remaining 
200 pages describe the jealousies, rages, anguishes and final 
death of two of the characters resulting from this distressing 
situation. What a relief when the book is finished! One 
feels as though one had come out into the fresh air from a 
room where the atmosphere was heavy with the smell of 
damp and dirty linen, mingled with a taint of patchouli. 
Love, in Valentin, is made—manufactured, we had 
almost said---in the grand romantic manner, with enough 
douleurs, souffrances, sanglots and frémissements to satisfy 
even such appetites as Alfred de Musset’s. There is no 
respite: the whole book is one long moan. After reading 
it one understands why Marinetti praises the variety theatre 
on the ground that it “‘ systematically ridicules ideal love, 
with its romantic obsession and its nauseous repetition, 
monotonous as a daily routine of the nostalgic languors of 
passion. . . . It pours scorn on the obsession of physical 
possession, reduces voluptuousness to the natural animal 
functions, deprives it of all ‘its mystery, all its pains, all its 
unhygienic idealism.” We do not agree with Marinetti’s 
views ; but they are at least as healthy as the idealised 
sexual obsession of Valentin. What makes Valentin the 
more deplorable is the great skill with which it is written. 
M. Henriot knows all there is to be known about the technique 
of novel-writing. His psychology has verisimilitude: or, 
at any rate, it is psychology of the kind that generations 
of French writers on amorous themes have made traditional 
and familiar. It is all very conscious and accomplished. 
Valentin certainly deserves its place in the “Roman Litté- 
raire”’ series. To make it even more obviously literary, 
the author has taken the trouble to insert at frequent 
intervals into his novel a number of formal similes, beginning 
with “ainsi” and going on in the grand manner to compare 
the workings of the human spirit with one or other of the 
picturesque beauties of nature. There are a thousand 
academically trained Frenchmen who could have written 
Valentin. 

César Capéran, on the other hand, is a work of striking 
and individualoriginality. It is not an originality achieved 
at the expense of tradition; for the author, M. Louis 
Codet (unhappily killed during the war), has adopted no 
startlingly new or eccentric form. With nothing more than 
the most ordinary materials—a little conversation, a 
little quite exterior and objective description—he has 
succeeded in creating an unforgettable character. We meet 
César Capéran in Paris—a growth of the rich southern 
soil that languishes in the air of the capitaly Somehow, 
mysteriously, he is making his career in Paris, climbing 
his Calvary, alone and homesick for his patch of Gascon 
earth. He never works, he rarely speaks ; he just smokes 
and thinks. He worships tradition, and tradition, for him, 
like the object of every worship, is a thing beyond words, 
ineffable. He can only point to the three great prophets 
of the cult, Bossuet, Diderot and Poussin. At last the 
mystery of his stay in Paris is revealed. He has a friend in 
the Chamber of Deputies and he is waiting for him to become 
a great man. The moment arrives; the friend is a Minister 
now, and Capéran’s Calvary is climbed. There follows one 
of the most delightful episodes of the story. Capéran 
becomes a Civil Servant in his friend’s office; or rather 
he sits in a garret of the Louvre and smokes and thinks, 
and drinks his own home-grown wine, and tells his friends 
of all the great works that are ripening in his brain, ready to 
be plucked in the rich autumn of his life. Meanwhile, 





‘go not once. 


the Minister does not neglect Capéran’s career, and we see 
him once more settled in his native south—the curator of 
a wholly non-existent museum. There, in his fragrant 
garden under the serene sky, he carries on the great tradition, 
the most ancient, primordial and paradisal tradition of 
humanity. He eats and drinks, he Coski in the sun; he 
cultivates the garden of his quiet daily existence. He thinks 
no more of his great works ;_ instead, he marries and begets 
children. And perhaps, says M. Codet, by way of moral, 
verhaps he is greater than the mightiest heroes of Ibsen. 
Ve have all of us at times felt the same. Disappointed, 
tired out by passion and action, we turn to what is placid 
and vegetative in life. Is it not greater and somehow better 
than the restlessness of passion and action ? Is it not more 
fundamental ? César Capéran is in the great tradition, 
not merely of France, but of nature. Ibsen’s heroes tried 
to go beyond the tradition. See what they suffered for 
their temerity : see also what they gained ! 


IRISH ISSUES 

Sinn Fein. By P. S. O’Hecarry. 

The Irish Issue in its American Aspect. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

These are two Irish books which, by way of contrast, may 
be suitably reviewed together. Mr. Leslie has been, during 
the war, an eager propagandist of the Nationalist cause, 
viewed from the Redmondite angle, in the United States, 
and Mr. O’Hegarty at home has expounded the case of 
Sinn Fein in various historico-political pamphlets. In 
olden days most of the romance of Irish affairs was on the 
side of the Extremists ; but after reading Mr. O’Hegarty’s 
Sinn Fein one repeats to oneself the poet’s complaint : 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O'Leary in the grave, 
Writing an account of the political movement which is 
presently dominant in Ireland—a movement which claims 
to inherit from Robert Emmet, Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe 
Tone and other such men of fire—Mr. O’ Hegarty lets himself 
Yet he is himself a convinced Sinn Feiner. 
His book has such an amount of enthusiasm as one might 
find in a balance-sheet. Here is a characteristic passage 
setting forth the policy of Mr. Arthur Griffith, the Sinn Fein 
leader : 
Abstract right and wrong in Continental matters are luxuries 
he cannot afford to take to heart. And whenever any event out- 
side Ireland seems worth his comment, he sits down, scalpel in 


hand, and analyses patiently until he has discovered where England 
is. And then he has also discovered where Ireland ought to be. 


The plans of Sinn Fein, which to most people outside of 
Ireland appear so bizarre and quixotic, are described in 
the most prosaic, the coldest language. Our Redmondite 
author, on the other hand—advocate though he is of the 
businesslike proposition, Home Rule—overflows with senti- 
ment, and may bring tears to the reader’s eye on almost 
every page. Mr. Shane Leslie fully recognises the complete- 
ness of the defeat lately sustained by the Irish Party. 
But in the very magnitude of the disaster is compensation. 
He is sure that the Redmonds and Kettle must be in the 
true line of that romantic Nationalist tradition founded 
by the old Gaelic chieftains who ‘‘ went out to battle but 
always fell.” ‘* They weighed so lightly what they gave. 
Mr. Leslie, indeed, over-emphasizes the facts of Mr. John 
Redmond’s ‘‘ political ” breakdown. Redmond (when he 
failed to win Home Rule out of the crisis of the war) “* threw 
politics to the wind, and political death cannot harm his 
name.” And again: “* The higher that one appraises the 
ethics of the Allies, the higher one must rate Redmond. 
He represents principle undone by facts. Facts have 
destroyed his political value, but if he no longer represents 
Ireland in politics, he comes nearer to representing some- 
thing in national relations, which since the blight of Machia- 
velli has been lost to Christendom.” 3 
The matter, as well as the tone of both books, has consider- 
able interest. Mr. O’Hegarty has been closely identified 
with the Sinn Fein movement since its inception, and his 
book, as he says, is based upon personal knowledge. He 
shows us how at first the movement was composed of two 
sections—Mr. Griffith’s section, which stood upon the 
Constitution of 1782 (King, Lords and Commons of reland), 
and a frankly Separatist and Republican section. Neither 


Maunsell. 2s. 6d. net. 
By Suane Leste. 
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Sir F. H. Cowen, Mus. Doc., 


writes.—“I have tried ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes 
and find them excellent—mild, and at the same time with « 
most pleasant flavour. For a Virginia cigarette I could 
desire nothing better." 
Sir A. M. S. Methuen, Bart., writes :—“ Excellent.” 
Miss Victoria Cross writes:—‘‘I find your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes exquisite. The blend 
eems to be absolutely perfect and most delightful in 
every way.” 


J UDGE a man by the company he keeps—a cigarette, 






by those who smoke it. By this test “ De Reszkes” 
are easily best. Try « box—their quality will win 
your admiration. 


‘De Reszke 


Festoeg’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 
Jso Tobaccomists and Stores. 


























THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF WILLIAM THOMSON, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


ETHEL H. THOMSON. 


With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


chbishop Thomson, who filled the Northern Primacy for twenty- 
eight — Nived a full and eventful life, and the present volume is a 
full-length biography. The book contains a large quantity of interesting 
material, letters, extracts from diaries, etc., and by a skilful use of these 
the author reveals the fine and rare personality of the Archbishop. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS, 
By E. B. OSBORN. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


A series of memoirs of men distinguished in all walks of life who have 
fallen in the war, with numerous portraits and other illustrations. 


THE TOYS OF PEACE. 
By H. H. MUNRO (“SAKI”). 


With a Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
| “Contains some of his best fantastical humour.”—Morning Post. 


| “In ‘The Toys of Peace ’* ‘ Saki’ is at his most characteristic. . . , Ifyou 
| want a laughing tonic, here it is. These stories bubble with mirth and 


THE GOLDEN ROPE. 


By J. W. BRODIE-INNES, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Tragedy of an Indiscretion.” 7s. net. 


A novel with a wonderfully complex and enthralling plot. It is a 
brilliant mystery tale, with a charming love interlude ; and there is not 
a dull moment from cover to cover. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN | 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. | 
The Life of Lamartine. | 


By H. REMSEN WHITEHOUSE. With many Illus- 
trations. Two volumes. Cloth. 42s. net. 

“ The standard work on the subject. . . . Succeeding writers will 

find it a great storehouse of facts respecting the public and private life 


of Lamartine and the exciting and troublous times in which he lived.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


Richard Cobden : The International Man. 


By J. A. HOBSON. With a Photogravure Frontis- 

piece and eight other Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 

[Second Impression. 

“ Mr. Hobson has done great service by calling attention to the life 

of Richard Cobden and by showing that he was not only a socialreformer 

at home but the international man with a wide knowledge of foreign 
affairs acquired at first hand by travel.”—Public Opinion. 


. >. 
Uncensored Celebrities. 
By E. T. RAYMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. tos. 6d. 
net. (Third Impression. 
“* Exceedingly frank portraits of public men. . . The author is mercilessly 
careful to explain in his preface that the book is not meant for the hero- 
worshipper.”"—Evening Standard. 
“ Here we have-.clear vision, sane opinion, and a very useful sense of 
humour, not always free from acid.”—National News. 


The Prelude to Bolshevism: 
The Kornilov Rebellion. 
By A. F. KERENSKY, former Prime Minister of 
Russia. Cloth. 16s. net. 
“It is a historical document of the first importance. M. Kerensky’s 


Statements throw a great deal of light on a set of circumstances extra- 
ordinarily obscure to most English readers.”"—Common Sense. 


Through Egypt in War-Time. 


By MARTIN §. BRIGGS, Author of “ Baroque Archi- 
tecture,” &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 67 
half-tone Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 

“ Mr. Briggs presents to us Egypt, the country as it unfolded itself 
to an officer with a keen eye for the curious and the picturesque ; but 
he is also by profession an architect—a fact which both for himself and 
his readers added an immense fund of interest to his travels, which lay 
often on very out-of-the-way routes.”—The Times. 


Russia in Upheaval. 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Author of “ The 
Changing Chinese,”’ &c. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
“ Professor Ross is a good traveller, with the eye of a studentof society 
He has the gift of observing interesting facta, and the general reader will 
find no dull pages in this account of Russian life in these revolutionary 
years."’"— Daily News. 


The Training of Youth : 


A Treatise on the Training of Adolescents. 
By T. W. BERRY, Director of Education, Rhondda. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“4 valuable contribution to the educational literature of the day.” — 
Daily Graphic. 


The South American Series. 
A series of volumes by recognised authorities on the 
history, and on the present economic, political, and 
commercial conditions of the South American Republics. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth. 15s. net, each. 


CHILE. PERU. MEXICO. ARGENTINA. BRAZIL. 

URUGUAY. GUIANA. VENEZUELA. LATIN AMERICA. 

COLOMBIA. ECUADOR. BOLIVIA, PARAGUAY. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The Mermaid Series. 


The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists, Literal Repro- 
ductions of the Old Text. 27 volumes. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. Thin paper edition. Cloth. 
38. 6d. per volume. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. JOHN DRYDEN. ROBERT 
GREENE. BEN JONSON. CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
THOMAS MIDDLETON. THOMAS OTWAY, &c., &c. 


Send for a complete list of the Volumes in The Mermaid Series. 





M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). An illustrated magazine 
for book readers. The March issue, now ready, contains a 
critical study of MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, by &. T. 
Raymond, and other interesting articles. The Annual Sub- 
scription to M.A.B. is 1s., post free. Specimen copy, 2d., 
post free. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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section worked the insurrection of 1916, which was Fenian 
in inspiration. Mr. Leslie, for his part, is most informative 
on the subject of Irish-America. It is a subject which has 
long required capable treatment at the hands of a trained 
writer and sympathetic observer; astonishingly little is 
known on this side of the Atlantic—even in Ireland—of the 
facts in regard to the political power of the Irish-Americans, 
their international importance (if any), their relations with 
other immigrants and their sentiments towards the war. 
Pro-Irish and anti-German though he is, Mr. Leslie does 
not deny that the Irish and Germans in the U.S.A. have often 
been found acting in concert in the U.S.A. Together they 
delivered the North American continent from Puritanism 
and Sabbatarianism ; but it was only after the Boer War 
that the Teutons became eager Home Rulers. Mr. Leslie 
quotes from ‘‘ Mr. Dooley ’ 

*Twas not long after when I heard a man singing ** The Wearin’ 
of the Green” down the street and in come Schwartzmeister. 
** Faugh a ballagh, get out of the way,” says he, meaning to be 
polite. ‘* Lieb Vaterland,” says I, and we had a drink together. 
** Glory be,” meditated Mr. Dooley, ‘* whoever thought the Irish ’d 
live to see the day when they’d be freed by the Dutch!” 

But, as Mr. Balfour is said to have observed naively, the 
sympathy of Irishmen with Poland has been traditional ; 
and at no time during the war could the majority of Irish- 
Americans have truly been described as pro-German. What 
we miss in Mr. Leslie’s book is a definite opinion with regard 
to the extent of the influence which Irish-Americans at the 
present day can exercise on the foreign policy of the States. 
To be sure Mr. Leslie devotes several pages to Lord North- 
cliffe’s Home Rule ‘‘ stunt ” of the winter 1916-17. The 
‘stunt ” had no sequel. Well, we heard a great deal at 
that time of the imperative necessity ‘‘ of settling the 
Irish question ” in the interests of Anglo-American concord. 
Nothing has happened since, save the Sinn Fein victory at 
the polls, which has made the Irish question more obviously 
acute than ever. Withal, the above-mentioned interests 
seem to flourish. 


THE CITY 
USINESS has been noticeably restrained during the 
past few days, and the cynics are saying that a falling 
off in business was bound to occur directly a number 
of demobilised men returned to the Stock Exchange. All 
the same, the feeling is very hopeful that business is going 
to be brisk during the next year or two, labour or no labour 
trouble. The new provisions whereby the Treasury retains 
under its control fresh issues of capital have been received 
with mixed feelings, but it is generally recognised that it is 
necessary to retain a check upon the further export of capi- 
tal. The regulation prohibiting dealings in securities that 
have been issued since January, 1915, without Treasury per- 
mission is weleomed by the Stock Exchange, and is long 
overdue, for it is a scandal that people should have been able 
flagrantly to evade the Treasury regulations without being 
in any way punished. 
x 1 * 


A new banking institution is being formed for the purpose 
of dealing with foreign trade. It is to be entitled the 
British Overseas Bank, Ltd, and is promoted by Glyn Mills, 
the Williams Deacon’s Bank, the Union Bank of Scotland, 
the Northern Banking Company (of Ireland) and the 
Anglo-South American Bank. It is understood that the 
capital is to be £2,000,000. These combined institutions 
constitute a very strong financial backing, but this is small 
compared with that of its American prototype, the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation, which issues a sheet showing 
that it has behind it thirty-four banks with aggregate assets 
of two thousand million dollars. ‘The Americans are pretty 
active in this direction just now, but London is not idle, 
and there has recently been formed a rather interesting com- 
yany called the Inter-Allied Trade and Banking Corporation, 

td. The leading spirit in this company is a very enter- 
prising Belgian banker, and he has scored in obtaining, 
as managing director, Mr. Wintour, C.B., C.M.G.,.who was 
Director of Army Contracts. Another member of the 
Board is Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, K.C.B. The corpora- 
tion aims at establishing itself as a central selling organisa- 
tion for British manufacturers, and has made arrangements 
for close working with a financial group in Belgium and 
Northern France. Of the authorised capital of 21,000,000, 


£700,000 has already been privately subscribed, and with 
the management in competent hands, the corporation should 
do well from the start. New Egyptian Company shares 
are strongly recommended to me. This company buys 
land, improves it and sells it. The presence of large British 
armies in Egypt has caused a good deal of money to flow, 
and, like all Eastern peoples, the natives are possessed of 
land-hunger. Last June the dividend on the ordinary 
shares was Is., and next June it should be at least Is. 6d., 
and possibly 2s. The present price of the shares is about 
25s. 104d., but if my informant is correct the shares on the 
present value of the company’s properties are worth slightly 
over 40s. Being bearer shares, they are easily handled, 
and seem worth buying. 
* * * 


Although the attention of the country has been directed 
to the coal-mining question, this has not found its reflection 
on the Stock Exchange. For one thing, not many of the 
principal coal-mining companies are quoted in London, 
but are more dealt in in Sheffield, Neweastle and Cardiff. 
The general level of coal-mining share quotations is con- 
siderably above what it was before the war, but this fact is 
obscured by the fact that share bonuses have been issued, 
which, by increasing the number of shares owned by each 
shareholder, conceal the rise both in the actual value of the 
holding and the dividend rate. As I showed in some detail 
in Wednesday morning’s Daily News, the Pgwell Duffryn 
Steam Coal Company has, since 1913, distributed such share 
bonuses out of undivided profits that a person who early 
in that year bought 100 of the shares at 45s. each has, 
on his investment costing £225, not only received dividends 
thereon rising to an equivalent of 53} per cent. per 
annum (or 22} per cent. on the original outlay), but is now 
possessed of shares saleable for £640. In its report now 
issued the company announced a further bonus by giving 
shareholders the right to take up at 35s. one new share for 
every five shares held, the present market price of the shares 
being about 64s. The company evidently does not think 
coal-mining a poor industry, for it is more than doubling 
the area owned by it, having just purchased another 4,000 
acres of coal-bearing lands. Small wonder if, in the face of 
figures such as these, the coal-owners are willing to do any- 
thing, even to share some of the profits with the workers, 
rather than surrender their lien over future profits, which 
would occur if the mines were nationalised and their divi- 
dends were replaced by the fixed interest payable on 
Government stock. Sir Clifford Cory on Tuesday night 
stated in the House of Commons that before the war an 
average over a term of years showed only about 5 per cent. 
interest on the capital of the South Wales collieries, without 
anything at all for sinking fund. One would like to know 
what the term of years was, and what was reckoned as 
capital. If you count capitalised reserves—i.e., accumulated 
undivided profits, dividends can easily be made to look 
small. The Prime Minister on Monday objected to the 
balance-sheets of prosperous collieries only being taken, 
and said that he knew of collieries which have not paid. 
The continued existence of such unsuccessful undertakings 
is itself a strong argument in favour of nationalisation, as 
they ought either to be worked efficiently or, if they are 
constituted so as to be uneconomical, shut down. Their 
continued existence is a menace to the workers, as it affords 
an argument in favour of keeping down the conditions for 
all mine-workers. 

* * 

The following extract from the 1918 edition of South 
Wales Coal and Iron Companies should be of interest, as 
it represents expert opinion; the italics are mine: 

The annual profits of the various companies naturally fluctuate, 
as will be seen by a reference to the details of the yearly results set 
out in the following pages, but an investor taking an average of the 
profits made, and dividends paid, over the past eight to ten years, 
will be able to select investments which perhaps show as high a 
yield as that on any industrial concern in the country. 

The South Wales coal trade, with its annual production of fifty 
million tons, has now attained a high position amongst the greatest 
mining centres. With half its output sent to foreign countries 
throughout the world, and half divided amongst the British shipping 
and inland consumers, the trade is independent of depressions or 
difficulties in any one district or section of industries ; and as shown 
in the statistics in the following pages, the various companies owning 
and working the South Wales coal-mines offer attractions both as to 
stability and dividend return to all classes of investors. 

A. Emm Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES) (LIMITED) 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of S. Smith and Sons (Motor 
Accessories) (Limited) was held on Monday at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., to consider the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
the capital of the company be increased from {300,000 divided into 
300,000 shares of {1 each to £500,000, divided into 500,000 shares of 
{1 each, by the creation of an additional 200,000 shares of £1 each, 
such additional shares to be issued at such time or times and on such 
terms and conditions as the directors may prescribe.” 

Mr. Samuel Smith (the chairman) said :—You have heard the resolu- 
tion read proposing to increase the capital of your company by 200,000 
Ordinary shares of {1 each, thereby bringing it to the round half- 
million. I foreshadowed at the annual general meeting that we had 
not at that date arrived at a conclusion as to our future requirements. 
We now propose to obtain your sanction to issue 150,000 of these new 
shares, for which the Treasury sanction has already been obtained. 
The remaining 50,000 shares we propose to hold in reserve and under 
the control of your board, to be issued as and when necessity may arise. 

In the opinion of your board, we have now reached the point where 
any future finance—which, owing to the further extension of the busi- 
ness, may become necessary—may with advantage be done by Prefer- 
ence shares, mortgages, or loans, so as to obtain further capital on a 
cheaper basis, and in consequence increase the dividend-earning 
capacity of the Ordinary shares. You will remember that we are 
pledged not to create and issue any securities ranking in priority to 
your shares unless you have been consulted; and I need hardly assure 
you that the board wjll take no such step without calling the necessary 
meeting to obtain your sanction to any such course. Since I addressed 
you recently on the future of the company, I do not propose at this stage 
to go into matters in any great detail. Those shareholders who were 
present at the annual general meeting had an opportunity of hearing 
my observations, and as the speech was fully reported in the public 
Press I will not trouble you with any detail. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR THE COMPANY'S PRODUCTs. 


Present indications give strong evidence that there is an increased 
demand for the company’s products all over the world, and that there 
is sufficient work in sight to keep fully occupied the company’s large 
factory at Cricklewood for some long time to come. ‘There is, however, 
one marked difference in dealing with many thousands of customers 
compared with having as your chief customer the Government. It 
is easier to finance a large turnover in the latter case than in the former. 
Larger stocks have now to be carried, particularly owing to the growth 
of the export trade—more notably in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Dutch East Indies, and the United States. In order to still 
further increase the business abroad, subsidiary companies are in 
process of formation in France, Denmark, Italy, and elsewhere. It 
might interest you to know that the turnover at our branches during 
the past 12 months has equalled the total turnover of our entire busi- 
ness, home and export, for the year 1913-1914. Whilst we have always 
sought in laying out our factory for Government requirements to 
provide for the future, yet considerable expenditure is now necessary 
for balancing machinery, if we are to produce on the most economic 
lines. We are of opinion that the prospective demands for the com- 
pany’s products all over the world warrant the assumption that our 
maximum turnover during the war will be maintained after a brief 
interval—an interval which is commonly called the transition or recon- 
struction period. 

MANNER OF THE PROPOSED Issue. 

I feel sure that the thought uppermost in your mind is as to the 
manner in which we propose to raise the new Capital ; in other words, 
is there to be a bonus to shareholders ?_ I believe the arrangement we 
have made and which—subject to the consent of the Stock Exchange 
to deal in the new shares being granted—we propose to put into exe- 
cution forthwith, will satisfy you. The circular which I hope will be 
in your hands by the end of this week will give you the full details and 
terms of the issue which it would not be to your advantage to disclose 
earlier. If I did so, the result would -be to create speculation in the 
a. and that we have discouraged to the best of our ability through- 
out. 

In conclusion, the chairman moved the resolution. Mr. A. Gordon 
Smith (managing director), seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED 


MR. GEORGE LAwsoN JOHNSTON ON Foop CONTROL AND IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS. 


Presiding at the Annual Meeting of Bovril (Ltd.), Mr. George Lawson 
Johnston (Chairman), in moving the adoption of the report, referred 
at some length to the increase in the prices of all articles of food during 
the year 1918. This increase, according to the Government Statistics 
amounted to 130 per cent. above the level for July 1914. He thought 
that much of the discontent and unrest of the past year was due to 
the higher cost of living, and more especially to the increased cost of 
the food of the people. The raising of wages to correspond with the 
higher cost of living did not settle the question. It was only starting 


a vicious economic circle, which sooner or later would entail still higher 
food costs. The true solution would be found in the reduction of food 

rices wherever the actual peecaction costs would warrant it. 
= the raw material of 


t Though 
ovril, had been very much dearer than in 


July, 1914, their Company had kept the Bovril flag flying as a national 
‘ood that had never raised its pre-war prices. That was an achieve 
ment of which they could feel justly proud, and he felt satisfied that the 
credit of that somewhat unique achievement would redound to the 
credit of the Company for years to come. 


Our FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Dealing with the question of our foreign trade. he said that having 
spent many years in the Colonies and in South America, that the 
Overseas view of our policy must be carefully considered. It was only 
on account of the predominant position she occupied in world finance 
and trade that England was able in pre-war times to support a popula- 
tion of over 600 per square mile. We did not retain that enviable 
position because we were as a whole more industrious than other 
peoples, for as a matter of fact we had begun to rest on our oars. He 
believed we held our grip on the world position because of the high 
reputation of British business men, firms, and companies working in 
every corner of the world and because of the free flow of British capital, 
which enabled them to develop enterprises in other countries, the skill 
and integrity displayed in the management of such undertakings being 
also important contributory factors. 

Now, most thinking people realised that the financial position was 
getting reversed when we joined with France and Italy in borrowing a 
second {40,000,000 from Argentina. If we could not afford in the 
future to use British capital to acquire new positions with trade ad- 
vantage abroad it was, at any rate, of the utmost importance not to 
let our present overseas companies starve for want of fresh capital 
just when United States and local capitalists were becoming very 
active. His view was that if the Treasury did not see its way to allow 
these British companies to raise capital at home it should do everything 
possible to facilitate their getting it abroad. 


BRITISH COMPANIES OVER-SEAS. 


At the present moment the Treasury was prohibiting the issue of 
new capital in the case of many British companies whose business was 
over-sea. He would suggest that such companies should not be 
deprived of the benefit of getting new capital if they could obtain it 
abroad, and they would only be likely to obtain it if free of British 
income tax. ‘Thus, if an issue were made of half a million 6 per cent. 
Preference Shares, {30,000 net would be paid annually to the over-sea 
shareholders, and the company would not pay income tax on {30,000 
of its year’s profits. True, the Treasury would not gain additional 
income tax by the transaction, but a British company would have 
been made financially stronger. At present there was a very large 
amount of capital in Buenos Aires awaiting investment, and no doubt 
if it were possible for those resident in the Argentine to take shares in 
some of the large British companies working in that country they 
would do so. Investors might be tempted by a yield of 7 per cent., 
but not by a yield of under 5 per cent. 


THE SHORTAGE OF BOTTLES: A SUGGESTION. 


As stated in the report, their trade towards the close of the year was 
considerably curtailed through lack of bottles. The large reserves 
which the Company had held had been exhausted, and the British 
bottle manufacturers, despite their best efforts, were quite unable 
to manufacture even half the quantity required. Containing vessels 
of a valuable food like Bovril became almost as important as the food 
itself, seeing that it was impossible to get the food into the hands of 
the public without the containers. Therefore the restrictions that 
stood in the way of importing bottles from America were in the case of 
their Company depriving the public of an essential article of food at a 
very critical time. There were many people who felt that a little well- 
considered protection of British manufacturers would foster new 
industries in this country, but he would like to suggest that there was 
at present a considerable amount of very unscientific protection 
going on. 

The resolution was adopted and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur T. Sloggett, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., re-elected a director. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., in proposing the re-election 
as a director of Mr. George Lawson Johnston, spoke of the invaluable 
services which had been rendered to the Company by the chairman. 
At this particular moment, Bovril should, he was confident, prove 
invaluable in connection with the cruel and insidious epidemic of 
influenza, which was again scourging the country and threatening 
national disaster by cutting off, like the war, so many of the best of 
our young lives, full of hope and promise. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and a resolution 
was afterwards passed increasing the temporary borrowing powers of 
the Company. 








Cigarettes. 


VIRGINIA No. I. . . . 6/6 per too 
SELECTED TURKISH . 66 ,, 
EGYPTIAN BLEND a 


Post free to all parts of United Kingdom. Write to 
LYONS & SONS, 255 Franciscan Road, London, S.W. 17. 














GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST (No. 434) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


All Books in new condition as when originally publisbed, 
No secondhand books kept. 
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#ZOLIAN HALL. 


UNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH and, at 3. 


GERVASE- ELWES, Singer. 
ELSIE. HALL, Pianoforte. 
GORDON WALKER, Flute. 
Tickets, 3s., a few reserved at 5s. od., at Hall, and of 
Manager, E. L. ROBINSON, 172 Piccadilly, W. 








baie LECTURES, ETC. __ 
ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


Course of Lectures on Sunday Mornings 
at II.15 a.m. at 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. 
March gee * Judaism and its Social Influence.’’ Mr. Arthur D. Lewis. 


ow ‘ Eastern Christianity and Russia.”” Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.A. 

2 Mr. Harry Snell. 
» a The Press and the People. ™ Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
Miss B. M. Mabbs. 


3 16—" Christianity in Western Europe.” 


» 30—‘ Humanism as a Religion.” 








HE PLACE OF PLAY IN EDUCATION.” 
A Course of three lectures on ‘‘The Theory and Practice 
of Play”’ will be given on Wednesdays, March 12th, roth 
and 26th, at 7. .45 p-m., at 30 Brunswick Square, W.C., by 

MISS M. J. RE ANEY, D.Se. Lond. 
Tickets 3s. the Course, 1s. 6d. single lecture. Send stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope to THE SECRETARY, ony for the Study of Ortho- 

psychics, 30 Brunswick Square, W.C. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.r1. 
Sunday, March 2nd. 

1I.15.—PHILIP THOMAS, “ Comte on Capital ”’ (1). 
6. 30. —F. S. M ARVIN, “‘ New Ideals for Humanity Education.” 


“@UILD OF EDUCATION ‘AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for : een as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, Ww. C.l 


UILD OF EDUC: ATION ~ AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
TRAINING FOR RURAL EDUCATION WORK (especially for Day Con- 
tinuation Teachers, men and women). Hostel and farm at Kenton, nr. Harrow.-—- 
Apply to Hon. Dean, Kenton House, nr. Harrow 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET G ARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 








POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS. 


The Council of the College invite applications for the CHAIR of ECONOMICS. 
Commencing salary, £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Rec ISTRAR, 
to whom applications must be sent not later than March 3rd 


HE PELMAN INSTITUTE.—An examination for four vacancies 
on the Instructional Staff will be held shortly. Candidates must possess a 
. University Degree, preferably in Mental Science, must hold the Pelman Certi- 
ficate, and have a good knowledge of Modern Psychology. Age limit 25 to 45.—Further 
particulars on egutication to the Direcror or Instruction, 4 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.l 
ARTNERSHIP. —Headmistress of high-class Private School of 
20 years’ standing (boys and girls) desires PARTNER. Children's ages 5—15 
Home Counties. Must be enthusiastic educationist, acquainted with modern 
methods. Confidential correspondence invited.—Address Box 369, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

















PARTNERSHIP. 


N old-established Dublin firm of Manufacturers’ Agents and 
Importers requires PARTNER with £500. Incomer can draw 
#250. Bankers’ references. 
Apply ‘“‘ Partner,” Box 502, Tut New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





SCHOOLS. 


OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 
Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benpixen, B.A. (London), and 

Miss V. H. Warturnc, B.A. (London) Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONV ERSATION. —15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 


Re MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria a Guy Training College. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on egpliestion to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
adit _ Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROY DON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. A‘m of Educa 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared*for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THEODORA | Crark and Miss K. M. Evtuts 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus, apply th the PRINCIPAL. 




















AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E 
University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and ENGInfertine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from Reorstrar. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


RANCES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of 4100 will be awarded in March, 1919, 

for the study of educational methods abroad, to a woman fully qualified as a 
Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent ; (2) hold a certifi- 
cate of efficiency as a teacher ; (3) have experience of five years’ teaching in a Secondary 
School ; (4) undertake to carry out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report 
thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be made 
before March 1 to the Secretary, F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London 
Collegiate School, Sandall Road, N.W. 5. 

Two further scholarships will be awarded in March, 1920. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gipson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 
W.C. 2. 








__ MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons _ reported. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


The Humanist — 


Threepence Monthly. 
Religion, based | upon a love of Humanity, is . the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
t e logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The March number is now ready, containing articles 
by HARRY SNELL, F. H. HAYWARD and Others. 
—Write to WATTS & CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 








HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, NW. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDU CATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 
Cookery Fioe Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals : The Misses MANVILL&. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GEI 





GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 tt. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yeatly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





Bound Volumes. 


Binding Cases for Vol. XI. and earlier 
Volumes are now obtainable at 3s. 6d. 
each and Bound Volumes of Vol. XI. at 
21s. net. Earlier Volumes at 32s. net. 
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